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— A FINAL, CRITICAL REVISION, INCLUDING 5,000 IMPROVEMENTS, HAS BEEN MADE IN — 


Young's Analytical Concordance to the Bible. 


Nota Bene. 

Of vast importance is the fact that, in this Con- 
cordance, every word (and it contains over 300,000 
references, marking over 30,000 various readings 
in the New Testament) is given in alphabetical 
order, arranged uncer its Hebrew or Greek origi- 
nal, with the literal meaning of each and its pronun- 
ciation. The same English words being frequently 
translated from various Hebrew or Greek words 
which have either different shades of meanings, 
or even totally different meanings, the references 
in Young’s Concordance are, in every instance, 
grouped according to the original words from 
which they are translated. 

No other Bible concordance in existence com- 
bines these advantages of variety and position. 
The priceless value of this unique feature can 
not be too highly estimated. At a glance, with- 
out further page-turning, it enables every student, 
in an important sense, to be his own commenta- 
tor, and, in a large measure, to decide for himself 
what is the meaning that will, in the case of vari- 
ous translations or readings, best satisfy his own 
understanding and the demands of his conscience, 
and this without any knowledge of the Hebrew 
or Greek language. 


‘* The Interior,’’ Chicago, explains: 


‘* With Young we can trace all that is said by 
or of any word in any of its meanings, and we 
can have al! that the Scriptures say or teach on 
any subject. For example, let us turn to the 
word of controversy just now—wine. It isto be 
noted that the Hebrew word is given, with its 
translation in English, and after it an exhaustive 
citation of passages, thus: ‘ Wine (1) a thick, 
sticky syrup—chemer, (2) A thick, sticky, mixed 
syrup—chamar. (3) What is pressed-out grape- 
juice—yayin. (4) A vat or trough—yegeb. (5 
Anything mixed—nimsac. (6) Anything sucke 
in or up—sobe. (7) A ripe grape, grape cake— 
enab, (8) Anything pressed on, mead—asis. (9) 
What satiates, pleases—shekar. (10) What is 
preserved, dregs, sediment—shemar. (11) What 
is possessed, mead, new wine—tirosh. (12) Sweet 
or new wine—gleukes. (13) Wine, grape-juice— 
oinos.’ Under each of these come all the texts in 
which the original word translated ‘ wine’ ap- 
pears. For instance, under ‘chemer,’ translated 
‘wine,’ is found every text in which the word 
‘chemer’ appears in the original Hebrew. Under 
‘oinos’ all texts in the Greek in which that word 
appears, and so on. The plainest reader can here 
see for himself the whole of the facts on which 
the argument is made by learned men, and can 
reason as correctly from the facts as can the most 
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Designed to meet the wants of the most profound scholar, and the 
simplest reader of the English Bible. By Ropert Youne, LL.D. 
Only authorized edition in America, 4to, 1106 pp. Price, cloth, 
$5.00 ; tan sheep, $7.50 ; half morocco, $9.00; full morocco, $12.00. 
Carriage free. 

‘Tt enables every one to be his own commentator. 


He can at a glance find out three 
distinct points : 


First, what is the original Hebrew or Greek of any word in his English 
Bible; second, what is the literal and primitive meaning of every word; and third, what 
are proper and reliable renderings as well as parallel passages. It is undoubtedly best 
that Scripture be made its own interpreter, and this is effected by Young’s Concordance.” 
—Christian Standard, Philadelphia. 





Unique and Invaluable Features. its Remarkable Fullness, and the Care 


4 __Young’s Concordance contains every Bestowed Upon It. 
Word in Alphabetical Order, arranged 
Under its Hebrew or Greek Original, With 
the Literal Meaning of Each, and its Pro- 
nunciation. 


* The Interior, Chicago: ‘This is the 
most valuable help to the study of the 
Scriptures.”’ 

Philip Schaff, D.D., LL.D.: “The most ff} 
complete Concordance in the English or 
any other language.” 


Young’s Concordance Exhibits about 
811,000 References, Marking 30,000 Various 
Readings in the New Testament alone. 


“It is the outcome of a forty years’ life 
labor. It took me nearly three + 
years (from 6 a.m. till 10 p.m.) to carry it 
through the press.’”"— The Author. 


Rev. Chas. H. Spurgeon: “Cruden’s 
| Concordance is child’s play compared with * 
| this gigantic production.” 


THE NEW REVISED EDITION READY JANUARY 25th. 


After years of patient labor on the part of many expert scholars, a 
thorough revision of this gigantic work has been accomplished. In this grand 
revision over five thousand corrections have been made, 

The first aim has been to secure a very careful examination of the head- 
ings as regards every word, Hebrew or Greek, under which the passages are 
given. . 

Especial vigilance was needed to see that the words were properly vocalized. 

The proper accentuation of the Greek called for a corresponding amount 
of attention. 

The transliteration has been subjected to thorough revision. 
instances the headings have been made more full. 

Especial attention has been paid to punctuation, and slips in spelling 
which had crept in have been rectified, though errors of this kind had been 
found to be comparatively few. 

Where requisite, other alterations and corrections have been made. 

A summary of the chief results given by recent topographical and archx- 
ological research to the illustration of Scripture is contributed by Rev. 
Thomas Nicol, B. D., of Edinburgh. 

‘This revision secures for this well-known Concordance to the Bible, for 
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In various 








learned commentator. We might further illus- 
trate the admirable character of this great work 
by similar quotations of the word ‘ master ’— 
once the center of controversy—or any one of a 
hundred or a thousand more.”’ 


years to come, @ continuance of popularity as the most desirable work of the 
kind in existence, considering convenience, practicability, fullness, accuracy, 
and workmanship. 
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Always in place. 





Better and cheaper than black 
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We append below a list of leading 
lawyers in different portions of the United 
States and Canada. 

Legal business, collections, and requests 
for local information, will meet with prompt 
attention at their hands: 


HENRY C. TERRY, Bullitt Building, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

JOHN F. KEATOR 60! Drexel Build- 
ing, Philadelphia, Pa. 
WEED MUNRO, New York Life 
Building, Minneapolis, Minn 
WALTER L.CHURCH 9OFranklin St. 
Boston, Mass. 

JAMES C. McEACHEN, Benedict 
Building, 171! Broadway, N. Y. 

WILLIAM J. CROO, 111! Broadway, 
N.Y. 

SOLON P. ROTHSCHILD, Suite 212, 
280 Broadway, New York City. 

1. NEWTON WILLIAMS, Brooklyn Life 
Building, 51 Liberty St., N. Y. 

M. MAJETTE, Columbia, N. C. 

BAILEY & VOORHEES, Metropolitan 
Block, Sioux Falls, S. D. 

B.C. & H.L. CHRISTY, Fifth and Wy- 
lie Aves., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

MORDECAI & CADSDEN, 43, 45, 47 
Broad St., Cor. Church, Charles- 
ton, S. C. 
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The Perfect Calendar. 


For Every Year of the Christian Era. 
Designed for Practical, 
very-Day Use. 


By HENRY FITCH. 
(Patented Sept. 1st, 1991.) 


Tais PERPETUAL CALENDAR commends 
itself to the commercial world because its ac- 
curacy is so evident or so easily proven, and 
because it is so convenient to use it for daily 
reference to the current year, and equally so 
for dates in years recently past, or soon to 
come, there being in no event a puzzling rule 
for busy brains to worry over. Although 
intended primarily for commercial use and 
for modern dates, it will be found of special 
value to students of profane and sacred history. 

A. list of important events from 2170 B. 
to A.D. Sept. 19, 1890, etc., is added. 


“ Jt should bs hung at the corner of 
the country.” — The Journal of Commerce, N. 
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To introduce aseries of valuable 
educational works the above 
will be sent to all applicants 


R. 44 JAMES P. DOWNS, PUBLISHER, 
- ° 243 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


“THE VOICE.” 


FORTY-EIGHT COLUMNS EACH WEEK, FULL OF 
MATTER OF INTEREST TO ALL. 


ITS CONTENTS, TOLD BY OTHERS: 
Epitor New York ‘“ INDEPENDENT ”’: 
Voice’ is bright, fresh, and strong.” 


Lyman ABsorT, D.D. (Pastor of Plymouth, 
Henry Ward Beecher’s, Church): ‘“ *The 
Ss » is a very valuable mine of informa- 
tion. 


I, H. Seetyre, Pres. Amherst College: ‘ ‘The 
Voice’ is invaluable for the proper understand- 
ing of the current temperance movement.” 


SaMUEL GOMPERS: ‘‘‘The Voice’ is _pre- 
senting the most reliable labor news obtainable 
in New York City.” 


RocHEsTER MORNING ‘‘HERALD”’: 
Voice’ is the best edited and most thorough 
journal of its class ever printed in this country.” 


C. H. Jones, Editor of The St. Louis ie: 
‘* Its methods command attention and respect. 
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It is able, fearless, honest, and vigorous. hat 
better can be said of any newspaper?” 
‘RELIGIOUS TELESCOPE,”’ Hartford: ‘‘ The 


Voice’ is the keenest and most consistent 
compaq and Prohibition paper ever pub- 
ished. 


Ex-JupG—e Noan Davis: “I have been a 
reader of ‘ The Voice ’ for many months. I wish 
to bear testimony to its great merits as a temper- 
ance newspaper. It is conducted with remark- 
able energy and ability, and its weekly colla- 
tions of statistical temperance information have 
never been surpassed.’ 


Benson J. Losstne, LL.D. (the distinguished | 


historian, shortly before his death): ‘‘‘ The 
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HORSEORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE, 


by Physicians all 
schools to be the Best remedy yet 
discovered for Dyspepsia. 


Pronounced of 


It reaches various forms of Dys- 
pepsia that no other medicine seems 
to touch, the weakened 
stomach, and making the process of 
digestion natural and easy. 


assisting 


Dr. W. S. Leonard, Hinsdale, N. H. 
says: ‘‘ The best remedy for dyspepsia that 
has ever come under my notice.” 

Dr. T. H. Andrews, Jefferson Medical 
College, Philadelphia, says: ‘‘ A wonderful 
remedy which gave me most gratifying results 


in the worst forms of dyspepsia.” 
Descriptive pamphlet free. 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 


Beware of Substitutes and 
Imitations. 


Caution:—Be sure the word ‘ Bors- 
ford’s*®? is on the label. All others are 
spurious. Never sold in bulk, 
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A new invention for duplicating 
copies of writings or drawings. 





From an original, on ordinary paper with 
any pen, 100 copies can be made. 50 
copies of typewriter manuscripts produced 
in 15 minutes. Send for circulars and 
samples. AGENTS WANTED. 
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POLITICAL. 








THE PANAMA CANAL SCANDAL. 


THE INQUIRY into the affairs of the Panama Canal Company has 
had no more startling ¢evelopment than the revelation of the 
corruption of the Parisian press. M. Paul Leroy-Beaulieu, 
editor of L’Economiste Frangazs, has been conspicuous among 
French journalists for uniform opposition to the canal project. 
His reflections as a journalist upon the relations of news- 
papers to financial enterprises are therefore peculiarly inter- 
esting. 

The Parliamentary Committee of Inquiry appointed by the 
Chamber of Deputies is the tribunal before which the inves- 
tigation is conducted. As is well known, the question of the 
propriety of a committee investigation, and the question of 
the scope of the Committee’s authority, have excited much 
controversy in France. In this connection it is interesting to 
read the arguments raised against a committee investigation. 
The article by M. de Marcére in the Nouvelle Revue presents 
these arguments with a good deal of force. 

It is doubtful whether the extent of the corruption involved 
in the Panama Canal Company’s transactions is generally 
appreciated. The following brief statement from Frank 
Leslie's Weekly (Jan. 5) gives a good idea of the subject: 
“The magnitude of the canal swindle is shown by the state- 
ment issued by the liquidators. The total amount expended 


by the Company was 1,300,000,000 francs (about $260,000,- 
ooo). A little over one-fifth of this sum has been repaid to 
the subscribers in the shape of interim interest. There was 
paid for construction and material, $33,200,000; for contrac- 
tors, $88,600,000; and for the purchase of the Panama Rail- 
road, $18,600,000. For this expenditure of $51,800,000 the 
Company has, in the way of assets, the abandoned works and 
the Panama road, the whole now estimated at $14,000,000. 
As to the remainder of the total outlay, it is a total loss.” 


THE PRESS AND THE PANAMA COMPANY. 

PauL LEROY-BEAULIEU, MEMBER OF THE INSTITUTE. 
Translated and Condensed for Tue Literary Dicest from a Paper (2 pp.) in 
L’Economiste Frangais, Parts, December 10. 

T is an important question whether the corruption disclosed 
| in the Panama matter is absolutely exceptional, or whether 
the State is not forever condemned to prove, within a certain 
measure, the formula of the English philosopher, Herbert 
Spencer, who says in his ‘‘ Political Essays”: “ The official 
machine is slow, stupid, wasteful, corrupt.” 

Let us consider, first, the rights and duties of the Press in 
relation to financial enterprises. From an ideal point of view, 
it is very clear that the duty of the Press is to instruct the 
public seriously, to offer it an honest opinion, the outcome of 
reflection and sure information. This is the ideal the Press 
ought to pursue; and it has not been absolutely demonstrated 
that journals which might try to conform to this ideal, with 
some talent and some spirit, would not find, in the long run, 
material profit in such a course, albeit the public is not very 
clear-sighted and has little gratitude. 

This ideal, it is too evident, very few journals pretend to 
follow. The most of them are mere organs of party, of a cer- 
tain set,and of pecuniary enterprises looking to immediate 
returns. Although that be so, there are still some rules by 
which they should be bound. No one will deny that the 
journals have a right to be paid, and well paid, for the publicity 
they give, but on the condition that this publicity is clearly 
seen by readers to come from sources outside of the journal, and 
that it does not have the air of being advice given by the journal 
of its own motion, afteran impartial examination and reflection. 
By confounding, as it does, editorials and publicity, it is evi- 
dent that the Press is in danger of losing all authority, It 
will be considered as naught but a collector of information 
which should be distrusted. 

As a help to floating financial enterprises, there are what is 
called guarantee syndicates. 
well and sometimes useful. 


In principle these are all very 
Formerly, however, these syndi- 
cates were composed of great bankers or great capitalists, If, 
however, you form a guarantee syndicate which guarantees 
nothing, that is to say, which does not take the shares for 
which the public has not subscribed, and is besides composed, 
in great part, of men known not to have any considerable per- 
sonal resources, it is clear that such a syndicate is but an 
empty formula and a falsification. Such syndicates use the 
Press for their own purposes and pay journals tens of thous- 
ands of francs to proclaim the merits of enterprises with 
which it is intended to gull the public. Yet great financial 
enterprises have been undertaken, firmly founded and proved 
eminently successful, without this flourish of trumpets. 

The public should never lose sight of the fact that the more 
unanimous the Press is in expressing an opinion about a finan- 
cial affair, the more it should be suspected. The stronger and 
the more reiterated the praise bestowed on a certain enter- 
prise, the more cautious the public should be about having 
anything to do with it, 

Passing to the political aspect of the matter, we see that the 
mechanism of the modern State is quite as corruptible as that 
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of the governments of former times. The chances are not 
slight that the electors, in their ignorance or in pursuing 
some petty private interests of each of them, send to repre- 
sentative assemblies a great number of intriguers, for whom 
the representative function is a career from which they expect 
to reap indirect advantages. 

In every country there is a strong chance of a Parliament 
being composed of elements with an average morality much 
inferior to the average morality of the whole nation. 

It is well that this truth should never be forgotten. The 
public powers, especially under the modern system of govern- 
ment, are essentially corruptible. We have the Panama mat- 
ter. The people of the United States have the scandal of 
900,000,000 annual pensions voted by Congress in order to 
make friends for the party in power; they have the Zammany 
Ring of New York, an association of municipal malefactors 
who have gorged themselves with several tens of millions of 
francs at the expense of the tax-payers. The Spaniards have at 
this moment the scandal of the municipality of Madrid, pro- 
tecting frauds on the revenue which Signor Canovas did not 
dare to repress. In Germany, there are legal proceedings 
against those who have cheated the State in constructing rail- 
ways and.furnishing guns for the army, and so on, In a word, 
the State is corruptible and the modern State as much so as 
any other. ; 





CONCERNING THE INVESTIGATING COMMITTEE. 


M. DE MARCERE. 
Translated and Condensed for Tue Literary Dicest from a Paper (9 pp.) in 
La Nouvelle Revue, Paris, December 15. 


HE Parliamentary inquest voted by the Chamber of Depu- 
ties, with the assent of the Government, is a lively 
example of the vices, not of the Parliamentary form of gov- 
ernment, but of the fashion in which that form is administered 
in France. 

Without wearying the reader with a repetition of the theory 
that a separation between the powers of a government is the 
essential condition of liberty, we may say that every political 
body which constitutes itself a judge in a political cause or in 
its own cause, condemns itself to condemn. Political parties 
are more or less mixed up in the case, and the party which 
accuses is ruined politically if the accused party triumphs; 
thus the triumph of the accused is impossible. This is still 
more true, if the question of the form of government is 
involved. The French Convention of 1792, except in the 
matter of the trial of the King, did not desire judicial powers. 
lt instituted a revolutionary tribunal which, alas! made itself 
the executor of its abominable desires concentrated in the 
Committee of Public Safety, which performed its horrible task 
in the way with which every one is familiar. 

It is no argument to object that a Committee of Inquiry, 
and after it a Chamber, taking hold of an affair in order to 
inquire as to the honor and baseness of some of its members, 
is not a tribunal, that it does not pass sentence, and cannot 
execute any sentence. Is a declaration of the dishonor, the 
unworthiness of a man clothed with the supreme dignity of a 
Deputy, no punishment? What, then, is a punishment, pray ? 
Can there be a greater one than this? Assuredly, if a member 
of a Parliament has forfeited his honor, if he has sold his con- 
science and his vote, if he has made merchandise of his office, 
he deserves public reprobation and something more; and our 
penal laws have provided for extraordinary cases of this kind. 
In order, however, that such a chastisement be administered 
to a guilty man, he should have all the guarantees of exact 
justice, for there is at stake something more important than 
his life. 

Do I say that a Committee of Inquiry, composed of honest 
men, will knowingly and willingly practice double-dealing ? 
Not at all; and the contrary is certain. It is none the less 
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certain, however, that the tribunals alone have, as a guarantee 
of a fair trial for persons accused, precise rules which only 
those tribunals know how to, and can, apply. It makes one 
tremble to think of the confusion, the doubt, which may 
trouble the mind and conscience of the members of the Com- 
mittee and, later on, of the majority of a political assembly. 
after a jumbled-up inquest, in which the facts have been 
pitched in abundantly without complete verification, when 
opinions and impressions take the place of an inquiry made 
before magistrates, under rigorous conditions which in some 
sort extort or screw out the truth. 

When to this is added the fact of the Committee being 
numerous, the outcome of stormy debates, important by reason 
both of its object and the public opinion environing it, the 
Commission, like the Chamber itself, soon becomes possessed 
of the idea that it is omnipotent. Appointed for a certain 
object, as in the present case, to search for facts of corruption, 
can it or will it want to keep within its limits? 

All the responsibilities of an affair which includes innumer- 
able interests will seem to rest on the shoulders of the Com- 
mittee. Moreover, all the facts of a colossal enterprise are 
more or less connected ; they have a relation with each other 
which affects all the persons who have taken part in the enter- 
prise. It is almost impossible to isolate the one from the 
other, either in the search for facts or in the judgment passed 
onthem. In this way the same cause is tried at the same time 
before the Parliamentary Committee and the tribunals. The 
confusion is inevitable. Do you think that persons who are 
not members of Parliament, but who may be involved in the 
proceedings before the judges, have not a right to complain ? 

There is no need of a Committee of Inquiry in order to 
bring to the light of day acts of Parliamentary corruption, if 
any such acts there be. The arguments in the courts will 
expose everything in an affair much better than an investiga- 
tion made in the dark in some little Committee-room in the 
Chambers. Whether from a criminal point of view or from 
that of civil responsibility and restitution to be made, every- 
thing will be made known bya hearing at the High Court, 
where justice is truly rendered. 





THE RECOVERY OF THE SOUDAN. 


Condensed for THe Literary DiGest from a Paper (17 pp.) in 
Blackwood's Edinburgh Magazine, December. 

FRESH INTEREST in the Soudan question has been excited by the 
remarkable book of Father Ohrwalder. The English politi- 
cal writers are quick to take advantage of the piteous facts 
recited in it. The necessity of doing something for the inter- 
est of civilization and humanity in the Soudan suggests to 
these writers an easy remedy, which at the same time will 
help solve the Egyptian problem in a way satisfactory to Eng- 
lish conscience. The proposition is to authorize the Khedive 
toreclaim and annex the Soudan, and sustain him in the 
undertaking by British money and sympathy. The idea nat- 
urally involves certain considerations that will render imprac- 
ticable the idea of an early evacuation of Egypt. The 
National Review (London), for December, contains an article 
on this subject by Right Hon. Sir W. T. Marriott, Q. C.,M. P., 
in which conclusions are arrived at similar to those presented 
in the Blackwood’s article. 

HE Egyptian Soudan is a region of unhappy memories. 
The reputations of some British officers are buried there, 
while others met heroic deaths in hopeless battle. Gordon is 
the most illustrious of the slain, and his death at Khartoum 
was chiefly an act of revenge for his skill and success when 

Governor-General of the Soudan in checkmating and punish- 

ing infamous slave-hunters. No other part of Africa is richer 

in natural products of high commercial value, and the fertility 
of many districts rivals that of the favored land of which 

Douglas Jerrold said, “ Tickle it with a hoe, and it will laugh 

with harvest.” 

What the Midi is to France the Soudan is to Africa. Its 
condition now is as terrible and heartrending as that of the 
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Midi when hordes of savage revolutionists converted it into a 
pandemonium. Yet, though the first French Revolution was 
prolific in sanguinary monsters, the most detestable of them 
has been outdone by the hypocritical tyrant who desecrated 
the title of Mahdi, or Messiah, and by his congenial successor, 
the Khalifa Abdullah. “A hell upon earth” is not too strong 
a phrase with which to characterize what the Eastern Soudan 
has become under their barbarous rule. That vast region, 
covering an area of 1,600 miles in length by 1,300 in breadth, 
is now darkest Africa in the most ghastly meaning of the 
term. The surmises as to its present state fell far below, in 
their most pessimistic version, the awful reality as depicted by 
Father Ohrwalder in the narrative of his ‘Ten Years’ Captivity 
in the Mahdi’s Camp.” The volume cannot be perused with- 
out a shudder and without a feeling of intense pity for the 
wretched Soudanese. It is scarcely possible, we think, for the 
sympathetic reader to help longing for a consolatory reply to 
the appeal made by Father Ohrwalder at the end of his story: 
“How long shall Europe—and, above all, that nation which 
has first part in Europe and the Soudan, which stands deserv- 
edly first in civilizing savage races,—low long shall Europe and 
Great Britain watch unmoved the outrages of the Khalifa and 
the destruction of the Soudan people?” This appeal should 
not be in vain. A fitting response may be returned with 
greater ease than appears at first sight. 

All readers of Father Ohrwalder’s narrative would regret if 
the authentic information which he furnishes should fail of its 
main purpose, which is to hasten the day when the Soudan 
shall again be thrown open to the blessed influences of 
Christianity and the benignant spirit of civilization. Regret 
quite as keen would prevail were this country to interfere 
directly in matters which are exclusively within the sphere of 
the Egyptian Government. No Minister of State 
responsible for our policy is likely to sanction an expedition 


who is 


from this country against the Mahdi, in which more British 
treasure might be squandered and more valuable lives lost in 
vain. The truth is, that the recovery of the Soudan is perfectly 
feasible without any risk being run by this country, or any loss 
occasioned to another. 

Nothing is more desired by the Ministers of his Highness 
the Khedive than that Egypt should have what is called in the 
At present that 
Government is forbidden by the Government of Great Britain 
to take any step towards regaining authority over the Soudan. 
If the Egyptians undertook the recovery of their lost provinces 


newspaper slang of the day “a free hand.” 


in the Soudan, they would be hailed as deliverers by the 
majority of the inhabitants. How, then, should the flag be 
carried into the Soudan? This question can be briefly answered 
in this wise: Continue on a larger scaie what has been done 
onasmall one, The frontier which has been drawn arbitrarily 
is not that of a few years ago. 
small scale without difficulty or protest be continued, and the 
time is not far distant when the rule of his Highness the Khe- 
dive will extend, as that of the founder of his family did, to 
the equator, where Mehemet Ali fixed the boundary of his 
country to the south. 

The invaders of the territory which now groans under the 
yoke of the Khalifa Abdullah would be welcomed as deliverers 
by the inhabitants, and the disciplined Soudanese and Egyp- 
tian soldiers, under the command of English officers in the 
Khedive’s service, would be foes such as the wild savages of 


Let what has been done ona 


the Soudan have not encountered since the Mahdi’s death. 
Those who have taken part in the process of crossing the 
North American continent by rail would consider the scheme 
as simple as learning the alphabet. The chances of failure are 
less than for any scheme which has been proposed. A con- 
siderable outlay must be incurred; but nearly two millions 
sterling are in the Treasury of the Public Debt, and a part of 
this sum might be devoted to the reconstitution of Egypt. 

We should not be surprised, in the event of the course which 
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we have chalked out being resolved upon, if some of the 
French in Cairo and their sympathizers in Europe raised pro- 
tests and advanced objections. They might dread the accom- 
plishment of another triumph for Great Britain in Egypt. On 
the other hand, the Egyptian Government would have renewed 
occasion for feeling and manifesting gratitude to the Power 
which has afforded them substantial aid and magnanimous 
counsel, The faint trace of friction between the two would 
disappear, and the friendship between Egypt and Great Britain 
would have a further reason for existing. It is our policy, as 
it is our desire, to see the people of the Nile Valley prosperous 
and self-dependent. The justification of our remaining in 
Egypt for a time is the furtherance of their welfare. 








SOCIOLOGICAL. 





THE TENEMENT-HOUSE PROBLEM. 
REFORMS WHICH ARE POSSIBLE. 


HE question of ‘‘ Homes for the Poor,” is intelligently and 
hopefully discussed by Alfred T. White, in the Chaw- 
tauguan for January. Witha full realization that “ no external 
conditions so influence the lives of the poor in great cities as 
do the character and surroundings of their homes,” Mr, White 
proceeds with an examination of the housing, past, present, 
and possible, of this class of people. As one of the chief com- 
pulsory causes for the huddling together in tenement houses, 
he cites the fact that the daily car-fares of ten cents for each 
person, amounting to $2.60 per month, are sufficient to make a 
suburban residence impossible for many families, especially 
where there are two or three breadwinners in the family. He 
says the building of tenement-houses must continue “till the 
tide from country to city is reversed.” 

He finds that the statutes enacted by the State of New York 
“for the regulation of tenement and lodging-houses in the 
cities of New York and Brooklyn” have resulted in a consider- 
able improvement in this class of buildings over those first 
erected fifty years ago. In 1864 there were 495,592 persons 
residing in 15,309 tenement houses in New York City, and of 
these probably 12,000 houses are still in use. In 1888 there 
were 32,390 such houses, with a population in them of 1,093,701. 
Of the great East Side tenement district Mr. White says: 

“In each twenty-five feet of frontage on every floor there dwell 
usually four families, two in front and two in the rear. The one 
exterior room of each set serves as kitchen and living-room, and 
back of it the bedrooms get a pittance of light and of impure air 
from little windows looking out upon the halls, and through doors 
opening from room to room. In the recently constructed houses, 
the law has compelled the provision of air-shafts which materially 
improve ventilation of the apartments, but bring the eyes and ears 
of different families in close and unpleasant proximity. A com- 
mon staircase is carried up through the centre of each house, often 
so dark,even in the newer houses,as to make it necessary to feel one’s 
way even at midday. This stairway is the first part of the house 
to burn, and quickly carries the flames to every floor, effectually 
cuttingoff escape by the stairs. Such stairways also convey any 
disease germs that enter, no matter how.” 

Mr. White says it is possible to furnish in all our cities 
decent and healthy houses at rentals no greater than are now 
paid for these improper and unhealthy apartments, and at the 
same time give the owner a fair return for his investment, He 
finds his model in the houses erected by the Improved Dwell- 
ings Company in Brooklyn, and gives an interesting descrip- 
tion of the “Riverside Buildings” recently put up by this 
Company, which description is largely taken from that pub- 
lished by the Brooklyn Board of Health. An arrangement of 
slate stairways in solid brick towers makes the entrance to 
every floor clear and safe, and absolutely fire-proof. 

To quote his language: 

“It is easily possible in all our cities to furnish two or more 
rooms, with a scullery containing separate sink, water-closet, etc., 
ina new, well-aired, well-lighted, healthy edifice—a small home, 
so far as any apartments may be styled a home—entirely in the 
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control of the occupants and complete in itself, for from $1.50 
upward per week, and this sum is within the means of the 
poorest paid class of breadwinners.” 


IN BOSTON, 


The Rev. John Tunis, in the December number of Zend a 
Hand, under the head of “ Tenement-House Statistics,” gives 
some interesting facts for which he acknowledges his indebted- 
ness to Horace G. Wadlin, Chief of the Bureau of Statistics of 
Labor. 

Boston’s population numbers 464,751. These are grouped 
in 89,716 families, counting in this number many isolated irdi- 
viduais. These families are housed in 52,669 dwellings, or an 
average of 8% persons to a dwelling. About one-quarter of 
all the people living in rented houses have a separate house. 
About one-half of all live in independent houses, or in houses 
containing two tenements, many of which are so arranged that 
the tenants are practically independent. About four-fifths of 
those renting homes live in houses of not more than three 
tenements. About thirty per cent. of the population live in 
the tenement house, strictly so called. 

Of the 89,716 families, 1,175 pay a monthly rent of less than 
$5: 16,933 pay more than $5, and less than $10; 22,441 families 
pay over $10, and less than $15; 5,473 families pay from $20 to 
$25, etc., the number of families becoming less as the rental 
advances. 

There are 3,829 families, 17,011 persons living two in a room; 
1,301 families living over two and less than three persons to a 
room; and in 161 families the average number is three and 
over. Mr. Tunis says: 

“On the whole it may be said that overcrowding is not a serious 
evil in Boston. It is interesting to note that the families occupy- 
ing four rooms are smaller than the general average for all fami- 
lies. The average-sized family is 4.35, and this sized family is 
found in the tenement of five rooms.” 


THE TENEMENT-HOUSE AND THE SWEATING SYSTEM. 

Closely connected with the tenement-house problem is the 
dangerous sweating system in vogue in the manufacture of 
“ready-made” clothing. Zhe Dawn, of Boston, devotes the 
largest part of its issue of December 31 to this subject. It 
says: 

The worst evil of the tenement is the tenement-house work in 
the clothing trade. This is the sweating system. Charles Kings- 
ley saw its evil; every man and woman must see it who comes 
within its pale and has the heart to feel for sorrowing humanity. 
The sweating system takes the lowest form of the poorest paid 
industry in the land, and carries its deathly poison right into the 
very sanctuary of the home. We know of no other evil in this 
land, not even intemperance itself, that is the monstrous parent of 
so many monstrous ills. . . . The sweating system feeds 
upon girls, mothers, little children, who are forced to succumb to its 
‘hideous power or to die. Intemperance itself is often due to the 
sweating system. Poverty, pauperism, unchastity, prostitution, 
the death of childhood, the destroying of love, the decay of char- 
acter, these are other offspring of this fatal brood. 

Dawn prints columnsof interviews and investigation showing 
that one of the leading clothing-houses of Boston has about 
75 per cent. of its clothing made in that city, about 20 per 
cent. in Maine and New Hampshire, and 5 per cent. in New 
York. Concerning goods that this house does not manufac- 
ture it appeared that Io per cent, of the entire stock of the 
hhouse was made in New York. It was claimed by the repre- 
sentative of the firm that the contractors or “sweaters” to 
whom the goods were farmed out to be made, were reputable 
manufacturers and did not permit, and would not be allowed 
by the firm to permit, any work to be taken home by the men 
and women in their employ. But investigation showed that 
in the case of all of them a large part of the work was taken 
home. Of one of these places to which work was taken the 
investigator says : 

My heart almost stood still as I mounted flight after flight of 
winding narrow stairs at the bare thought of fire breaking out in 
such a death-trap teeming with humanity. [There had been a 
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recent fire in the building.] On the landing, clothes were strung 
out to dry, and rubbish, and barrels of refuse, and rotten garbage 
were met on every hand. Arriving at the top floor, we knocked 
at a door and entered. Before us sat three girls sewing as though 
for dear life. The youngest, who was fifteen, looked pale,spirit- 
less, bent, and weary. The other two were pale but looked 
stronger. They were Italians. . The space of the small 
room in which they sat was halfused up by a bed, and we stood 
jammed together unable to turn. In addition to the three sisters, 
was the father, mother, and grandmother. For three small 
rooms they paid $12 per month. . The clothing that we 
found in these foul, vermin-infested, lithal tenements was of fine 
quality and would bring a good price. 


ANTI-TlENEMENT-HOUSE LEAGUE. 

The Anti-Tenement-House League, of Boston, Dawn tells 
us, Was Organized some two years ago, through the energetic 
efforts of its Secretary, Mr. John Crowley,a young man who 
from the age of sixteen had been connected with the clothing- 
trade, and “ by personal experience and immediate acquaint- 
ance knows its complete ins and outs.” Dawn says: 

The aim of the League is to protect the Home. Of the popula- 
tion of Boston 67 per cent. live in houses that they do not own. 
Of this 67 per cent. only 16% per cent. live in single tenements ; 
all the rest crowding together in tenements occupied by two or 
more families. This is for the city. Of certain wards it may be 
said that they are “wards without a home.” . . . Do we 
know that a tenement-house is not, and never can be, a home ? 
Do we realize that our cities are becoming collections of tene- 
ments ? Woe unto us if we do not realize these things. The 
home is well-nigh the most sacred sanctuary of humanity. 

The League has thus far largely devoted itself to the expos- 
ure and breaking up of the sweating system; but is now 
actively engaged ina project for building cottages in the suburbs 
for workingmen. The organization is officered by the Rev. 
Emory J. Haynes, D.D., President; ex-Governor J. Q. A. 
Brackett, Treasurer; and the Rev. Dr. Miner, Mr. George E. 
McNeil, the temperance orator, and the Rev. W. D. P. Bliss, 
Rector of the Church of the Carpenter and Editor of Zhe 
Dawn, Executive Committee; and Mr. Crowley, the indomit- 
able Secretary already mentioned. 


IN PHILADELPHIA, 


As bearing upon the topic under discussion the following, 
from the New York /[Vor/d of January 5, is of interest: 

Philadelphia maintains her reputation of being the city of 
homes. During the five years ending Dec. 31, 1891, there were 
erected there 24,173 more new buildings than in New York, and 
5,162 more than in New York, Boston, and Baltimore combined. 
This great lead was due in large part to the custom in Philadelphia 
of building small houses for one family rather than huge struc- 
tures of “flat’’ tenements. When we observe the cost of new 
buildings the story is a different one. The average cost of these 
erected last year in Philadelphia was $3,338.88, in Boston $6,548.67, 
and in New York $17,509.58. 

THE LARGE TENEMENT-HOUSE DEFENDED. 

In an article, entitled “ The Home in the Tenement-House,” 
in the Mew England Magazine for January, Lucia True Ames 
comes to the defense of the large tenement-house ; though it 
is rather the tenement-house as it shou/d be than the tenement- 
house as it generally is, that is defended. She maintains that 
the large tenement-house can be much better managed than 
the small one; holding that for the very poor and ignorant it 
presents a great advantage over the separate cottage—having 
especially in mind ‘‘ such poor people as have irregular work, 
or where the women and children aid in the support of the 
family—washwomen, hucksters, and the poorer paid factory- 
workers.” 

The first advantage claimed for the large tenement is that 
it makes a resident agent or janitor possible. The writer 
says: 

The importance of having some responsible person in a tene- 
ment-house to assure its cleanliness and order, and to exert a 
friendly, educating influence over its occupants can hardly be 


overestimated. Clean halls, stairs, and closets, with occasional 
glimpses of the agent’s tastefully furnished rooms with flowers in 
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the window, can give an ideal of living and a standard of house- 
keeping which will unconsciously, but surely, have its effect on the 
Polish Jew-pedler, or the Irish street-sweeper, who, if left to 
themselves, would live in their filth and squalor with perfect con- 
tent. The smallest death-rate that I have ever yet dis- 
covered was in an East London model tenement-house, which is 
stated to be much less than the general average for London, 
which rate is itself much lower than in many of our American 
cities. 

The second advantage claimed for the large tenement is 
that it permits ¢he elimination of the cooking-stove from each 
household, the heat being supplied from a central source too 
expensive in small tenement-houses, and the meals furnished 
at cost from a common kitchen on the topmost floor of the 
building, while washing and ironing would be done in a com- 
mon laundry, so situated and arranged that there need not be 
the slightest interference of one family with another. The 
unquestionable advantages of removing cooking, with its 
accompanying dish-washing, swill-pail, and garbage from the 
living rooms are pointed out. 

A third advantage set forth is that such a scructure could 
provide a room for educational and amusement purposes, and 
one or more bathrooms, The author does not approve of the 
plan of providing a tiny bathroom for each family. She says: 

Families who live in three rooms would not take daily tub-baths. 

They would simply use the tub as a receptacle for pota- 
toes or soiled clothes. 

Our author speaks approvingly of “one of the Cherry 
Street model tenement-houses in New York” which she vis- 
ited, and where, on a hot summer afternoon— 

Two little girls were amusing twenty or thirty tiny children 
who were their neighbors in this building. In a large room, used 
in the morning as a kindergarten, they had gathered the little 
ones, and in a patient, orderly fashion were guiding their charges 
through the games or songs with which all were more or less 
familiar. . Without such a room, the children would have been 
in the dirty streets or worrying their tired mothers at home. Inthe 
evening the room was used by the older tenants ; and, if 1 remem- 
ber rightly (the gift of a piano making music possible), singing- 
classes were conducted and various kinds of club-work made pos- 
sible. 


POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


te HiE study of Political Economy in the United States” 

T forms the subject of an interesting and timely article 
in the initial number of The Yournal of Political Economy, a 
substantial and handsome Quarterly issued by the Department 
of Political Economy in the University of Chicago. The article 
is from the pen of the Editor, Professor J]. Lawrence Laughlin. 
Starting with the frank admission that the influence of scien- 
tific economic thinking has ‘little influence or authority with 
the people of the United States, he says, that the advance of 
economic thinking and the spread of sound ideas can be 
attained in no way so effectively as by criticism, examination, 
and judicial coolness, Continuing, he says: 

Advance in the subjects which touch human interests most pro- 
foundly, more than in the physical sciences. is likely to be retarded 
by personal and sentimental reasons; and yet the practical gains 
of mankind from the work of physicists and chemists must neces- 
sarily have been preceded by purely scientific investigation of the 
ahstract principles of their sciences. Science must exist before 
there can be application of science. 

Professor Laughlin holds it useless to try to teach the 
masses through the usual channels of economic writing, and 
that the great working-classes can be reached only by the 
literature which comes from within their own ranks. As a 
reason for the existing looseness of thinking in political 
economy, he cites the comparative newness of the subject in 
America. It has been a serious study in our schools for so 
short a time that its influence cannot be great. Before the 
Civil War, purely political questions absorbed the attention 
of the country. The last fifteen years has marked a striking 
development of the study of political economy. Soon. after 
1876, strikes and the activity of labor-organizations opened 
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up a general interest in industrial and social questions, in 
which ethical, moral, and religious forces have been warmly 
enlisted, Our author says: 


Whether the participants in the discussion were well-grounded 
or not in the knowledge of social and economic principles, clear it 
is that, in the organs of public influence, the pulpit and the press, 
dogmatic statement and vigorous denunciation have been only 
too frequent. The extensive hold which this kind of writing and 
teaching has obtained upon the country may be partially explained 
—apart from the inability of persons untrained in economics to 
examine such statements logically—by the unmistakable prejudice 
of men in the so-called practical occupations against the value 
and usefulness of academic training. The scientific student of 
political economy has often been contemptuously waved aside by 
the man of affairs as a doctrinaire. But the expansion of the 
courses of study, the development of the true university spirit 
with its love of truth, and the bringing of the education of the 
university into touch with the real life of our people, have been 
slowly undermining this erroneous estimate, and giving to scien- 
tific study its proper place of influence in this as in other sciences. 

Political economy is a means of analyzing the play of economic 
motives, of measuring their force, of discovering and explaining 
the relations between concrete truths, and of ascertaining their 
causes and effects. . Wecannot foretell economic results, 
for the reason that, in each future case the facts, although similar 
to past cases to the casual observer, are in reality different. If 
we could be certain of all the facts affecting the case, we could 
prophesy; but in the nature of things we never can be sure of 
them. 

Professor Laughlin next refers to the changes in the points 
of view of economic writers which have taken place since 1876, 
and thence proceeds to consider the prospect for progress of 
economic thinking in the United States. Closing, he says: 

It seems that a distinct place exists for a journal of political econ- 
omy which, while welcoming the discussion of theory, may be 
devoted largely to a study of practical problems of economics, 
finance, and statistics. Inasmuch as existing scientific journals 
have a tendency largely toward the discussion of theory, and as 
popular journals do not usually treat practical economic preblems 
scientifically, the Fournal of Political Economy may, therefore, 
find for itselt in the scientific study of this latter class a free field. 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT OF THE SOUTH. 
RICHARD H. EDMONDs, 
Engineering Magazine, New York, Fanuary. 


IN PREVIOUS numbers of the Engineering Magazine, the writer 
has outlined the condition of the South during the period of 
reconstruction, and traced the steady growth of industrial 
development in the interval. In the present number he pre- 
sents the South of to-day in contrast, in its industrial aspect, 
with the South of 1880. In his general summary of changed 
conditions, he says: 


ITH an increase of less than 25 per cent. in its popula- 
W tion since 1880, the South has increased its annual out- 
put of agricultural and manufactured goods nearly 100 per 
cent. In 1880 the value of its chief agricultural products was 
$749,000,000, and of its manufactured products $475,000,000, a 
total of $1,206,000,000, Now agriculture yelds to the South 
from $950,000,000 to $1,000,000,000 a year, while its other 
industries are producing at least $1,200,000,000 a year, and the 
excess is a steady-growing one. Again in 1880 the value of 
agricultural and manufactured products per capita was $73, in 
1890 the average, in consequence of enlarged opportunities, 
was $109 fer capita. 

But notwithstanding the great expansion of industrial inter- 
ests during the past few years, there is still a large amount of 
surplus labor in the South available for further industrial. 
expansion. 

[Here follows a presentation in detail of the increased production 
under various heads, in a tabular statement which gives also the 
increase in assessed value of property, in railroad mileage and 
receipts, in the number and capital of national banks, in export- 
trade, etc. The writer contrasts increase of railroad mileage for 
the same period with that of the group of States embracing 
Illinois, Northern Michigan, Minnesota, Wisconsin. lowa, North 
and South Dakota, and Missouri, showing a wonderful difference 
in favor of the South under all heads of activity. To take a single 
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example, the total railway earnings for the decade have increased 
122 per cent. in the South, against 62 per cent. in the Western 
States named. From the Census figures, too, he shows the 
growth of manufactures and of capital invested, which is equally 
gratifying.] 

The regeneration of the South—he then goes on to say—iis 
redemption from the chaos and poverty which followed the 
war, and which continued for ten years or more after that great 
struggle—probably has no equal in the world’s history. The 
statistics summing up the progress of the last decade tell some- 
thing of what was accomplished during that period, and give 
some hint of the vast possibilities of the future. Thus far only 
the foundation-work has been done. The financial success of 
Southern iron-making through the severe depressions that 
have fully demonstrated its right of living because of the 
“survival of the fittest”; the wonderful increase in cotton- 
manufacturing, extending to a gradual advance in the produc- 
tion of the finer goods; the steady growth of diversified iron- 
industries, such as locomotive-building, iron- and steel-ship 
yards, machine- and engine-shops, pipe-foundries, and similar 
enterprises; all unite to give assurance of strength and per- 
manency to the South’s rapid industrial advance in the future. 

Here is a region of unequaled natural resources, of coal and 
iron in inexhaustible quantities in close proximity, and at low 
cost of production, of great timber-wealth, of soil adapted to 
every branch of agriculture; in fact, a combination for the 
creation of wealth, greater than is possessed by any other equal 
area in the world. Its population is still sparse, its manufactu- 
ring and mining interests still in their infancy, its towns and 
cities less numerous than in any other part of the country. 
Every manufacturing enterprise now in existence from Mason 
and Dixon’s Line to the Rio Grande might be located in Ala- 
bama, and still that State, with far greater resources than 
Pennsylvania, would not equal it in its present industrial 
product. 

There is no danger, therefore, of Southern development 
reaching the limit of profitable advancement. Many thousands 
of miles of new railroads can be wisely built into virgin 
mineral and timber-regions, which will afford paying traffic 
from the day the first train rolls over them, and also into 
settled parts of the South, now without transportation facili- 
ties. The growth of coal-production from 6,000,000 to 23,000,- 
ooo tons can be duplicated for many decades, and a market 
found for it. Producing nearly two-thirds of the world’s cot- 
ton-supply—9,000,000 out of a total of 15,000,000 bales—but 
having only 2,000,000 out of a total of over 80,000,000 spindles 
in the world, the South has room for multiplying indefinitely 
the increase already made in cotton-manufacturing. 





AN EXCHANGE OF POPULATION. 
C. CHRYSSAPHIDES. 
Translated and Condensed for Tue Lirerary Dicestr from a Paper (5 pp.) in 
La Nouvelle Revue, Paris, December 15. 


ARIOUS projects have been proposed to prevent the dimi- 
nution of population in France. Some of these are a tax 

on bachelors, a simplification of the formalities of marriage, a 
bounty to the father of several children, and exempting large 
families from tax. Much more practical and efficacious than 
any of these, would be modifications of the Naturalization Laws 
so as to render the acquisition of French nationality easy for 
foreigners. There are thousands and thousands of foreigners 
who live in France and consider it their second country, but 
shrink from being naturalized on account of the onerous for- 
malities required by law. Besides, there are others who have 
strong sympathies with France and yet for the same reason do 
not come to live in it. Among these latter are the inhabitants 
of the provinces of Turkey in Asia. Thousands of these emi- 
grate to the United States by the way of Marseilles. They 
have no especial predilection for the American Republic; but 
they are received there with open arms, while in the French 
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Republic all sorts of obstacles are put in their way. Remove 
these obstacles and the Syrians, instead of merely touching at 
a French port, would gladly remain in France, for the majority 
of them have been acquainted with the French language trom 
their infancy and would here feel themselves at nome, espe- 
cially as most of them are Roman Catholics or members ot 
local churches which do not differ much in dogma and ritual 
from the Roman Catholic Church. It it be objected that it 
would be ungenerous and illiberal to tempt the inhabitants of 
a friendly country to leave their native land, the answer 1s easy. 
It would be but an exchange of population. During some 
years past, the Algerians have emigrated in crowds to Turkey, 
and the Turkish Government encourages this immigration by 
giving the Algerians subsidies in money, building for them 
houses and schools, exempting them for twenty years from 
military service. Still further, Greece has at the present time 
an epidemic of emigration. The inhabitants of the Peiopones- 
sus, abandoning their villages and their fields, have gone by 
thousands to the United States, with no intention ot returning 
to the country of their birth. This emigration is a bad thing 
for Greece, which is insufficiently peopled, and has need ot 
hands to till her land, and soldiers to fill the ranks of her 
army. What makes the matter worse is that all these people 
who leave her are splendid fellows, strong and robust young 
men of 18, 20, 25, or 30 years of age. It is to be wished that 
Greece could keep these sons of hers at home. Since, however, 
she cannot, it is far better for them and for us that they should 
come to live in France, and 1 am sure they would be glad to 
do so, if only the way were made easy for them. 


IS THE IRISH LICENSED TRADE IN DANGER? 
Condensed for THe Lirerary Dicest from a Paper (6 pp.) in 


Lyceum, Dublin, December. 

HE Irish Licensed Vintners’s Protection Association, previ- 
ous to the General Election, issued a manifesto to the 
spirit-grocers and publicans of the country, in which they were 
summoned to demand of each candidate in the various con- 
stituencies a declaration of his views upon the liquor-traffic— 
to support him, if he advocated favorable views, and to exert 
all their power to defeat him, if he proved lukewarm or hostile. 
The Annual Report for 1892 announces that there is now no 
member of Parliament returned from Ireland “on the prohib- 
itive or restrictive ticket, while many have contracted to 

promote the interests of the trade.” 

First, and before all, the liquor-trade has to be considered ; 
whatever threatens its welfare has to be combated at all costs 
and at all hazards. The Legislature, on this theory, is merely 
the obliging tool of the Licensed Vintners; it is to be con- 
trolled by their wire-pullers, and its laws to be shaped in con- 
formity with their exclusive interests. Henceforth our dic- 
tionaries must alter their definitions, just as the Constitution 
must alter its character. MEMBER OF PARLIAMENT will stand 
explained as “a delegate of the Licensed Vintners,” and Par- 
LIAMENT “an assembly to promote the consumption of intoxi- 
cating drinks.” 

Their denunciation of all Bills designed to restrict the sale 
of drink in Ireland is on a par with the opinions on the Choice 
of the people’s Parliamentary representatives. The Lord 
Mayor-elect announced himself opposed to all such legislation. 
What most of all incurred his eloquent wrath was the Intoxi- 
cating Liquors Local Bill, which proposes to confer on a two- 
thirds majority of the qualified voters of any town, district, or 
division, the absolute right to totally prohibit the sale of intox- 
icants in that town, district, or division. He maintained that 
this proposition is, and foreshadows, abominable tyranny; it 
aims at enabling ‘‘ two-thirds of the community to absolutely 
dictate to the other third what they should drink.” He sup- 
posed that “in some time to come, they would have dictation 
as to what they should eat and what they should wear. . . .” 
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To dictate what a man is to drink is one thing, to insist that 
he shall zo¢ drink such liquors and such quantities of liquors 
as will result in injury to himself and danger to the commu- 
nity is quite a different thing. Mr. Shanks seems to forget that 


“what we eat and what we should wear” are even now con- 


trolled by legislation. The butcher is prohibited from selling 


diseased meat ; the dairyman from adulterating his milk; and 
the privilege of walking abroad in the breezy costume of Eden 
is denied to every citizen alike. 

The community may not safeguard its property, its peace, 
and its morals—that would be oppression ; but a publican may 
oppress an aspirant to the sacred col/egzum of vintners, when 
“the interests of the trade are at stake.” 

Another argument advanced in the same speech was this: 
“ The licensed trade for a long time has been a source of profit 


to the State, and if the State now chooses to dissolve partner- 
ship (szc) simple justice ought to be dealt out to the men who 
had invested their money in this property.” If the State 
assumes the right of restricting the liquor-traffic, it can deter- 
mine the conditions under which it will issue licenses. The 
granting of such a license is a privilege. If the man who 
receives the license chooses to invest a large capital in using 
his privilege, that is entirely his own affair. If he holds, as he 
must hold, his license from the State, it is a recognition on his 
part that the State is the competent authority to grant it and 
to control the exerCise of it. 

From certain speeches one would be led to suppose that the 
licensed traders and distillers were the victims of cruel per- 
secution, that they were oppressed men against whom a wicked 
conspiracy had been formed, and who, by sheer dint of hard 
fighting, were maintaining their position against cruel odds. 

But, are not things going well with the trade? Is it not the 
industry which flourishes best on Irish soil ? 

An increase in the distilled product of nearly 2,000,000 
“ proof gallons of British spirits” is not by any means a symp- 
tom of languishing manufacture, nor is an increase of over a 
million and a half gallons in the amount drunk an evidence of 
diminishing consumption. Here in Ireland we have increased 
our production of whiskey by the respectable addition of 
nearly half a million gallons. We are also steadily keeping up 
our consumption. The last Report of the Dublin Metropolitan 
Police shows that the city of Dublin, which, in a Police District 
including 352,000 inhabitants, can furnish 11,651 cases of 
drunkenness in a year, does its part to account for the increase 
in the consumption of spirits. 





The Alcohol Question in Switzerland.—W. Milliet, of Berne, 
in the Annals of the American Academy for January, points 
out the most important features of legislative action concern- 
ing what he calls “the war against the mzsuse of intoxicating 
drinks.” While the most radical means of opposition to 
alcohol are legal prohibition and total abstinence, yet there 
has never been any serious discussion of the introduction of 
prohibitory laws, nor has total abstinence, except as a rule for 
children, and a remedy for intemperance, ever found much 
encouragement. 

On the supposition of the existence of different degrees of 
harmfulness in the various beverages, “the aim of the Govern- 
ment was, in substance, to improve the quality of brandy, and, 
to check its consumption by substituting for it the less harm- 
ful wine and beer.” 

The writer notices the “agitation against the tavern,” and 
declares his opposition to “any regulation of the sale of liquor 
which may be proposed under the title of the question of con- 
sumption,” but welcomes “all efforts to obtain a higher level 
in the character of the license-holder, which harmonize the 
location and internal arrangements of the tavern with con- 
siderations of public good, which provide for proper food and 
entertainment, and which exclude immoral influence. 

“Considerations of this nature induced the Swiss Federal 
Government to abandon a proposed amendment to Art. 31 of 
the Federal Constitution,” for the reason that “it seemed 
undesirable to allow the whole movement to fall in a futile 
struggle against taverns.” 

The writer then shows in detail the working out of the liquor 
problem in the substitution of wine and beer for strong drinks, 
and in the improvement in the quality of the latter, 

He emphasizes the increase in the cost of distilled liquors 
by the imposition of Federal and cantonal taxes, and the 
cheapening of fermented liquors, and concludes that, from the 
statistics of late years, ‘the result seems a favorable one,” and 
the evils of alcoholism have decreased. 
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THIS LECTURE, delivered by Mr. J. A. Froude before the Vice 
Chancellor and the University of Oxford, Oct. 26, 1892, upon 
assuming the Chair of Modern History, to which he was 
appointed after the death of Professor Freeman, fills twenty 
three pages of Longman’s. Wecan do nothing more than 
present a few interesting extracts: 

R. FROUDE spoke impressively of the changes in the 

M atmosphere of Oxford in the last half century. 

**] have come back to Oxford,” said he, * but no more to the 
Oxford that I knew. I left an Oxford which was a centre of 
vigorous intellectual life, with acircle of remarkable men carry- 
ing on a great movement and making their mark on the outer 
world. Doubtless it is the same now, but my old friends are iu 
Their work lives after them, but in forms which 
they did not expect, while the floods which Keble watched 
from Bagley Wood, washing round the towers and churches 
of Oxford, but failing to reach them, have risen at last over 
the enchanted city. The revolution he dreaded 
It still stands; it is full of animation and 
energy; but Keble aud Newman are gone, and the system 
which produced such men is gone with them. New schools 
have sprung up and new modes oj teaching. Greek and Latin 
have lost their old monopoly. Modern languages are studied, 
and modern history, and modern philosophy and science. 
Athletics, which used to be a plaything, have become a serious 
pursuit, as if we were to have the Olympic Games again. The 
celibate seclusion of college life has broken down, and ladies, 
the horror of the scholastics, have invaded the sacred precincts 
In all this I feel like Epamenides, after his forty-five years” 
sleep. Few, very few, of my contemporaries now survive, and 
our gray hairs tell us that we shall soon follow, and that in 
this new birth and regeneration our own past can be buta 
brief one. 

“] am here to teach modern history,” continued Mr. Froude, 
“and I am reminded at the outset that this is changed too, 
and that there is no such thing as modern history. History is 
one and continuous from the beginning of things. I must 
humbly answer that | never doubted it. I never supposed that 
the human race was created fresh at the Christian era. We 
always knew that the modern world inherited language, laws, 
and literature from antecedent ages, and that the actions and 
thoughts of Jews, and Greeks, and Romans, have helped to 
mould the minds of all that have come after them. . 

“ Divide history as we will, the surface is still immense. The 
modern side of it embraces the fortunes of mankind for sixteen 
hundred years, event piled on event, over the whole area of the 
globe, with no visible coherance, or visible purpose. Students 
may wander about it, as in some vast forest, and never meet. 
To examine it all in the detail, to learn what those millions of 
millions of human creatures really did, and what they were 
really like, is obviously impossible. Impossible from the extent 
of the subject and impossible from the nature of it, because 
the inquirer himself has no fixed point to stand upon. The 
astronomer, when he is examining the motion of star or planet, 
is himself moving as he observes, The astronomer knows it and 
allows for it. The historian is moving too, but does not know it 
or forgets to allow forit. He hasto interpret his discoveries by 
his own general theories and his own estimate of probabilities ; 
and lights and shadows change their places, and what seems 
likely and reasonable to one age seems unlikely and even impos- 
sible to another,” 

Speaking of the interpretation of history, Mr. Froude said: 

“A political economist asked once what the ‘ Iliad’ proved ; 
and indeed it is hard to say what the ‘ Iliad’ does prove, except 
the truth of the French proverb, ‘ Cherchez la femme,’ when 
there is mischief about. Yet the ‘Iliad’ has for 3,000 years 
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been the best educator of mankind—Grcek and Roman, Frank 
and German, Celt and Saxon, have learnt there, more than 
anywhere, to admire and love what is brave and beautiful, and 
to despise what is cowardly and base. 

“ The great poem of human history, if read in the same way, 
may have the same value for us; and if it has, we need not 
ask for more. All depends on what human life means. 
Assume any purpose which suits your inclination; you will 
easily find evidence for it.” 

Mr. Froude unfolded and discussed admirably some of the 
leading suggestions of the general theme of the study of his- 
tory. 

Speaking of his own predilections and method, he said : 

“Like my predecessor, Dr. Freeman, who along with his 
asperities had strong masculine sense, | have a high respect 
for the method of study pursued here before the modern 
changes. For men who wished to improve themselves | 
believe it to have provided as good an education as was ever 
tried. We had certain books, the best of their kind and lim- 
ited in number, which we were required to know perfectly. 
We learnt our Greek history from Herodotus and Thucydides, 
our Latin history from Livy and Tacitus. We learnt our phil- 
osophy from Aristotle; and it was our business to learn by 
heart Aristotle’s own words, weighing every one of them; and 
thus the thoughts and language of these illustrious writers 
were built into our minds, and there indelibly remain. I asked 
myself whether there was any book on English history which 
could be studied with the same exactness. The ‘Chronicles’ 
‘were too loose in their composition. They were to be read, 
but were insufficient. The famous modern writers, studying 
the past as we study the stars from a moving platform, were 
Weing continually corrected from a change in the point of view, 
and the shifting of the lights and shadows. . . . 

“ We are all fond of our peculiar methods, perhaps too fond, 
but I can afford to be amused with the airy verdicts of self- 
confident critics. 

*‘In conclusion, | have only to add that if 1 am to be of any 
‘use in my present office, I must follow my own lines. I cannot 
at my age work in harness with the athletes of the new studies. 
All that I can do will be to interest students in aspects of their 
ssubjects which lie apart from the beaten roads. I cannot teach 


a philosophy of history, because | have none of my own. 
Theories shift from generation to generation, and One ceases 
to believe in any of them. 1 know nothing of, and care noth- 
ing for, what are called the laws of development, evolution, or 
devolution, extension of constitutional privileges from reign 
to reign, to end in no one knows what. I see in history only 
a stage on which the drama of humanity is played by succes- 
sive actors from age to age.” 





BACON vs. SHAKESPEARE. 
ANOTHER BRIEF FOR THE DEFENDANT. 


PRoressoR W. J. ROLFE. 
Condensed for THe Lirerary Dicesr from a Paper (12 pp.) in 
Arena, Boston, Fanuary. 
1. 


‘THIS DISCUSSION, which has attracted a great deal of attention, 
was begun in the July number of the Avena, and has been fully 
summarized in THE LITERARY DIGEst, beginning with Mr. 
Edwin Reed’s opening for the Plaintiff, in Vol. V., No. 12, p. 
316. This was continued in No. 15, p. 402; No. 16, p. 432; 
INo. 20, p.540; and No. 25, p. 679. In Vol. VI.. No. 3, p. 63, 
Mr. Reed begins a brief for the defendant, which is continued 
‘in No. 4, p. 91; and No. 5, p.120. Dr. A. Nicholson’s con- 
tribution, traversing the plaintiff's brief, was begun in Vol. 
VI., No. 6, p. 148, and corcluded in No. 7, p. 177. Professor 
Rolfe’s brief for the defendant is now begun. 


O numerous and various are the so-called “ arguments” in 
behalf of the theory that Francis Bacon wrote William 
Shakespeare’s plays and poems that it would be impossible 
ven to mention them all ina brief paper like this; but the 
theory can be refuted without considering all its details. 
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The theory is literally a dase/ess one. The fundamental prin- 
ciple on which it rests is utterly false; namely, that Shake- 
speare could not have written the works,and Bacon could have 
written them. Every careful student or critic is inevitably 
forced to the conclusion that the works ws¢ have been written 
either by Shakespeare or by some one whose education and 
experiences were like his, so far as we have become acquainted 
with them, while it is absolutely impossible that they could 
have been produced by a man whose training and fortunes 
were what we know Bacon's to have been. 

The facts concerning Shakespeare’s personal history that 
have come down to us are few indeed, but they are important 
and significant in the study of his works. His life is a key to 
much that would otherwise be perplexing in his writings, and, 
on the other hand, the writings throw light upon the life, and 
assist us in filling out the meagre outlines of the biographer. The 
Baconians assert that every new fact concerning Shakespeare 
or Bacon drops neatly into its place in their theory; but this 
is strikingly true in regard to the orthodox view, as we may 
call it. The better we understand the order and history of the 
plays, the clearer it is that they were the work of a playwright 
who began his career, and who went on, step by step, in that 
career, as we believe Shakespeare did. It is evident that the 
author was not an amateur, writing plays in the intervals of 
his more serious occupations, but a man who had his fortune 
to make, and who, after securing some humble position in the 
theatre, worked his way up as actor and dramatist, until he 
had gained reputation and wealth by his labor. His first liter- 
ary work was evidently such as a manager would entrust to a 
promising tyro in that day—the retouching of old plays in 
order to give them a new lease of lifeon the boards. The 
earliest plays, as the critics almost unanimously agree, are of 
this sort, zo¢ the finished compositions of an amateur in dra- 
matic composition, like the Bacon of the theorists. Next we 
find our playwright trying his hand at original pieces—light 
comedies, followed by historical dramas of the same general 
character as those he had formerly retouched for the stage. 
but all showing the practical man of the theatre, no scholar, 
but familiar with the obvious requirements of his profession, 
and endowed with genzus that made him, toa great degree, 
independent of learning and literary culture. From first to 
last we recognize him as the same man, and a man as unlike 
the learned and cultured sage of St. Albans, amusing himself 
with occasional writing of plays in the seclusion of his closet, 
as can well be imagined. 

The point to be emphasized is that Shakespeare was not a 
learned man, and that the author of the plays was not, as the 
Baconians assume, a learned man. It is amazing that any 
Shakespearean scholar or critic should conceive that there is 
evidence of learning in the plays, when the proof of the con- 
trary is so manifest and incontrovertible. The misconception 
could only have been possible (except to a Baconian) before 
the plays had been minutely examined, their anachronisms 
and other literary faults and defects carefully scrutinized, and 
their relation to the sources whence their materials were 
drawn, critically investigated. Such study shows conclusively 
that, marvelous as was the geazus of the author of the plays, 
and the insight into human nature and all its capabilities 
which that genius gave him, he not only was no scholar, but 
had not the scholarly or critical way of working. If he had 
possessed the learning of Bacon, added to his own natural 
gifts, he would have done his work differently and in some 
respects better. 

The anachronisms in the plays are illustrations of Shake- 
speare’s lack of learning, and of themselves a sufficient refu- 
tation of the Baconian hypothesis. Baconians tell us the plays 
are so full of evidences of erudition that, if they had come 
down as anonymous productions of the time, we should at 
once recognize them as Pacon’s; and yet these occasional ana- 
chronisms were deliberately inserted to prevent our suspecting 
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that the scholarly Bacon wasthe author! The plays, it is said, 
show a familiarity with Greek and Latin literature that had 
not then been translated into English,and also with the best 
science and philosophy of the time; but scattering references 
to “holy churchyards,” nuns, striking clocks, and mediaeval 
manners and customs were put into the Roman plays that we 
might not guess who wrote them! 


GRILLPARZER ON MUSIC. 
LA MARA. 
Translated and Condensed for THe Lirerary Dicest from a Paper (g pp.) in 
Vom Fels sum Meer, Leipzig, December. 

FRANZ GRILLPARZER, by common consent of his countrymen, has 
been assigned a place among the greatest poets of Germany. 

In this country, he is perhaps best known as a dramatic writer, 

but he was no less distinguished as a musician. The music 
and text of his operas were both his own, and he is hence 


preéminently qualified to decide on the relations of the sister 
arts. 


fe HAT most addressed itself to mein music” said Grill- 

W parzer, “ was the melody,the sound, which, as a ner- 
vous excitation, stimulated fantasy and imagination, if only 
to leave them the sport of the visions thus conjured up. And 
no less magically than by the melody itself, was I influenced 
by the natural unison of the tones in harmony with their own 
laws, #. é., not according to prescribed rules for the expression 
of this or that sentiment or passion. There was for me some- 
thing supernatural, something infinitely holy, in music assuch, 
in the laws of its being, and the ideal sentiments which it 
inspired. I prefer, therefore, instrumental music. At the same 
time, I am highly sensitive to the charm of the human voice 
in singing. On these grounds there is nothing | can more 
easily forgive in vocal composers than want of fidelity to their 
text, provided it is designed to sacrifice the text to the mere 
organic development and form of the musical portion. Noth- 
ing is more unendurable to me than an opera-composer who 
runs after the words of his text, producing thereby a fragmen- 
tary, unmelodious music wanting in organic structure.” 

The independent beauty of music which Grillparzer pro- 
claimed the most liberal of the arts, was to him one of the 
weightiest articles of his esthetic creed. The rigid definition 
and maintenance of the boundary-lines between music and 
the related arts was his chief concern. Asearly as 1819, he was 
occupied with the idea of writing a “ counterblast ” to Lessing’s 
“Laocodn ”: ‘‘ Rossini, or Beyond the Frontiers of Music and 
Poetry.” “It is necessary to show,” he said, in his preliminary 
reference to the subject, “ how senseless it is to make operatic 
music the mere slave of poetry, and to require that the former, 
abjuring its characteristic function, shall limit itself to an 
imperfect echo, in melody, of what the poetry clearly conveys 
by its ideas. We have to consider wherein and to what extent 
the realm of music is wider, and wherein narrower; how diverse 
the nature of their functions are; of music, first in stimulating 
the nerves and senses, affecting the understanding only indi- 
rectly; of poetry, operating on the sentiments through the 
medium of the understanding. Music is an independent art, 
conforming to its own rules, conditioned by its own essence, 
which cannot and dare not be sacrificed even for poetry. 
When she selects a theme it must be organicaliy constructed 
and pursued to its end, let poetry object what i: will. Asa 
fundamental principle it may be said, No opera shall be 
regarded from the point of view of poetry—from this point 
every dramatic musical composition is nonsense—but from the 
point of view of music. . They who require from the 
opera a purely dramatic effect are usually they who, contrari- 
wise, desire a musical effect from a dramatic poem, 7. ¢., effect 
with blind force.” 

“The composer must be faithful to the situation, not to the 
words; the text must always be disregarded where it hampers 


the best effects of the music. The saying that music is a 
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‘poem in tones’ is no more true than would be the converse 
statement that The difference 
between these two arts lies, not merely in their methods, but 
in the very groundwork of their being.” 


poetry is ‘ music in words.’ 


“ Poetry,” said Grillparzer on another occasion, “seeks to 
embody spirit, music strives to spiritualize the material, the 
sensual. Here we have the two essences and the cause of 


their difference. Where poetry ceases, music begins. 
When the poet is at a loss for words, let the musician enter 
with his melodies. Music 


enters the domain of feelings craving utterance.” 


finds her true realm when she 


INTERNATIONAL 
c. “We 


Condensed for Tue Lirerary Dicest from a Paper (6 pp.) in 


AN PITCH. 


GRIMM. 


Music, Chicago, December. 

TRANGE as it may seem, the exact Pitch of all tones or 
S any single tone has never been universally settled. Every 
country, every city, every village, and sometimes even every 
orchestra, if there are several in any town, has its own pitch. 
Every one has it according to his own taste, because an abso- 
lute pitch has never been adopted and accepted by all. 

In Europe it is established that in all cases the Ashall have 
435 vibrations. In the United States the A has as many vibra- 
tions as may please the manufacturer or the tuner, the latter 
sometimes letting the pitch drop far below the normal, because 
he is too lazy to raise the pitch of all the strings in the instru- 
ment. Poor instruments are often pitched high in order to 
sound more brilliant. Ignorant people suppose that this brill- 
iancy is due to the high pitch. Let their instrument be 
lowered to the normal pitch and they will have no musical tone 
at all. Church organ-builders usually want a very high pitch, 
because they can then make the pipes a little shorter andi 
thus save a great amount of costly material. 
purchaser is defrauded. 

Now that England, though very reluctantly, has accepted 
the pitch established on the Continent of Europe, it seems a 
great pity that it could not be adopted in the United States 
and be established as an international pitch. At a meeting of 
the Piano Manufacturers’ Association of the City of New York 
and its vicinity, a motion was made in the direction of adopt- 
ing as a standard pitch in this country the Old World pitch, A 
435- 

The practical value of such a course would be that you could 
put together any two vocal or instrumental performers from 
any part of the globe, and the pitch of their notes would har- 
monize at once without any previous agreement. “Any band 
or any member of it could play with any other band. Singers 
would know of,and perform according to, one pitch only. 
With a standard pitch, soprano singers could not demand to 
have the pitch below the normal, in order that they may pre- 
tend to sing an extra imaginary high note, nor could the bass 
singer demand a higher pitch, in order to sing extra low tones, 
existing, not in his throat, but only in his imagination, 

I may speak of a commercial value of the international pitch. 
With string instruments this is not so important, since they 
can be tuned differently. With wind and wood instruments, 
such as organs, flutes, and brass instruments, the case is differ- 
ent. Nearly every brass-instrument-maker has his own pitch. 
Very often some member of a band would buy an instrument 
from a certain manufacturer, if he could use the instrument in 
the band in which he plays. The manufacturer’s trade is there- 


fore limited to those localities in which the pitch of his instru- 
ments is employed. 


In this way the 


There is also an @sthetic side to the question of the inter- 
national pitch. A composer imagines his piece in a certain 
Suppose the pitch is different from what he imagined it. 
The piece, in that case, will certainly make a different impres- 
sion from what he intended. If the pitch is higher than he 
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meant, the composition will certainly be more brilliant. Brill- 
iancy, however, though a good quality, is not desirable in all 
places. If the pitch is lower than he meant, then the piece 
will not have all the energy the composer intended it to have. 

Finally an absolute pitch has an educational value. If the 
piano-player hears the same tone always in the same pitch, he 
will involuntarily learn to recognize it, if he has any musical 
ear at all. Unfortunately there are so many who can play 
only, but not hear. Music proper is what sounds, not the signs 
on paper or the keys of a piano. Therefore any capable 
teacher should teach his pupil to hear. The teacher should 
insist on having his pupil’s pianos tuned to the proper pitch. 
Still further, every teacher ought to teach music-dictation, 
for which the piano is the most appropriate instrument. Only 
by means of music-dictation can the ear of the average student 
be systematically trained. There are a sufficient number of 
books containing all the necessary information. 

Many people have the faculty of discerning relative pitch, 
which means they can say what interval they have heard, but 
cannot exactly give the names of the tonesthemselves. Others 
can discern the absolute pitch of any note they hear. Some 
possess this faculty in such a remarkable degree, that they can 
remember the pitch of an orchestra for several days and give 
it accurately after that time. These are extraordinary cases. 
The person who has an adsolute ear, possesses in that already 
a relative ear. Neither Raff nor Wagner had an absolute ear. 
Yet for that reason surely no one will venture to say that they 
were not musical. 





“CRUSTY CHRISTOPHER” (JOHN WILSON). 
HENRY A. BEERS. 
Condensed for Tue Literary Dicest from a Paper (2 pp.) in 
Century, New York, Fanuary. 


Crusty CHRISTOPHER was the not very suitable epithet applied 
by Tennyson to John Wilson (Christopher North), when ,the 
latter, in his capacity of Scotch reviewer, proceeded to pum- 
mel the English poet as was the wont of his tribe. But there 
was nothing crusty about Christopher; he belonged to the 
type of muscular Christians, and had the simple natural appe- 
tite of our Western editor for a fierce assault, whether with 
the pen or the more carnal weapon of the flesh. 

HE age of English Bards and Scotch Reviewers, when 
Christopher North, the veiled editor of Blackwood, 
delighted to pour forth his venom on a Cockney or a Whig, 
was essentially an age of kicks, of rough horseplay, and of coarse 
personalities. Libel suits and challenges rained upon magazine 
editors in those days. 

Wilson was, perhaps, not personally responsible for all this, 
but he was largely contributory to it. It was a generation of 
fighters, and Christopher loved a fight almost as much as he 
loved trout-fishing, or deer-stalking, or a leaping-match, or a 
cocking-main, or a drinking-bout. He used to pummel cele- 
brated bruisers in his Oxford days, when they were disrespect- 
ful to him on the King’s highway; and after he became pro- 
fessor of moral philosophy in Edinburgh University, it was his 
delight to take off his coat at a rural fair, and thrash a country 
bully who was getting the better of a weak antagonist. There 
was no malice in Christopher. His hatred of Whigs was offi- 
cial. The Chaldee Manuscript was conceived in a spirit of 
noisy fun. The same spirit inspired the roistering and con- 
vivial Toryism of the “ Noctes Ambrosianz.” The criticisms 
in Blackwood's, the roasting of Hazlitt and Moore, the sneers 
at Hunt’s “ Rimini” were simply other expressions of Wilson’s 
love of fighting, his wild fun, and high animal spirits. 

Tennyson fared very well, upon the whole, in the famous 
Blackwood review of his poems in May, 1832. ‘“ Perhaps in 
the first part of our article,” said his critic, “we may have 
exaggerated Mr. Tennyson’s not infrequent silliness; 
but we feel assured that in the second we have not exagger- 
ated his strength, and that we have done no more than jus- 
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tice to his fine qualities. In Tennyson's retort, which was 
unquestionably silly, he wrote: 
TO CHRISTOPHER NORTH. 
You did late review my lays, 
Crusty Christopher; 
You did mingle blame with praise, 
Rusty Christopher; 
When I learned from whom it came, 
I forgave you all the blame, 
Musty Christopher; 
I could mot forgive the praise, 
Fusty Christopher. 

This was very weak and the adjectives badly chosen. In 
certain moods Christopher may have been crusty, but rusty, 
musty, or fusty he could never have been. The abounding 
vitality, the eternal youthfulness of the man was his most 
apparent trait. Like Charles Kingsley, of whom he strongly 
reminds one, he was always a good deal of a boy. 

At any rate, one always thinks of Wilson, as of Kingsley, as 
a forerunner of muscular Christianity—leaping twenty-three 
feet on a level; walking over from London to Oxford—fifty- 
three miles—in a night, six miles an hour heel-and-toe walk- 
ing; swimming Highland locks fishing-rod in hand, tramping 
over the Cumberland hills with the Opium Eater, or hunting 
bulls on horseback with prick of spear. At Oxford, the tradi- 
tion of his physical prowess lingered long, and even gave rise 
to legends. All his contemporaries were impressed by his 
personal vigor, the size of his chest, his florid complexion, 
the brightness of his eye, the length of his limb. De Quincy, 
however, denies that Christopher was a handsome man; his 
mouth and chin, he says, were Ciceronian, but his hair was 
too light, and his blue eye lacked depth—its brightness was 
superficial. 

Wilson’s literary work was profuse and diffuse, without selec- 
tion and restraint. He was the most brilliant of magazinists, 
and Carlyle held that he had the greatest gifts among the 
writers of his day, but that he had produced nothing that 
would endure. He compared his Blackwood papers to 
rugged rocks overgrown with luxuriant foliage, but bound 
together at bottom by “an ocean of whiskey-punch.” But the 
“Ettrick Shepherd” is a dramatic creation of a high order, 
and the vehicle of wit, eloquence, and poetry always racy, if 
not always fine. Christopher was, after all, most at home in 
his sporting-jacket, and his outdoor papers are the best.— 
‘“‘The Moors,” “ The Stroil to Grassmere,” and the rest. His 
literary criticism, though interesting as the utterance of a rich 
personality, is seldom wise or sure. But those who should 
know, have said that none ever knew the scenery of the 
Western Highlands like Christopher North, or described it so 
well, 





The Apple in Legend and Fable.—There are few myths 
which play so conspicuousa rdle in fable and story as the 
apple. It shone golden in the garden of the Hesperides. 
Aphrodite, like Eve, held it in her hand, and the serpent and 
the dragon mounted guard over it. Solomon sung its praises, 
and in Arab story it is the fruit of healing. Odysseus yearned 
for it in the garden of Alkinoos, and Tantalus strove vainly to 
reach it in Hades; and the Edda tells us that Idursa, the 
goddess of Virtue, treasured apples, the gifts of the gods, 
of such wondrous virtue that, as age approached, she had 
only to taste them to renew her youth. Thus she secured 
perpetual youth, until Raynoréks proclaimed universal annihi- 
lation. In many a northern story, the golden bird seeks the 
golden apple in the King’s garden, and when the tree is 
reached and found bare of fruit, does not Frau Bertha tell her 
love that it was because of a mouse that gnawed at the roots. 


In the mythology of the North, the apple is oft-times the 
tempter, and occasionally makes the nose grow so prodig- 
iously that nothing but a pear will suffice to bring it once more 
into presentable shape.— Vom Fels zum Meer, Stutigart. 
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SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 





RECENT SCIENCE. 


ANTHROPOLOGY. 

The Ribs of the Gorilla and of Man.—Describing the articu- 
lar processes of the gorilla as compared with those of man, 
Professor Struthers said, in the British Association, that in 
the gorilla the chest was planted a vertebra lower than in man. 
The seventh presented all the characters of the normal sixth, 
the eighth all the characters of the seventh. In man he had 
seen the whole chest a vertebra too high. He had met with 
three cases of arib more than usual. It was common enough 
in the human body; instead of the ordinary twelve, you had 
one more at the neck much more commonly than below. In 
the cases of three out of fourteen gorillas, the extra rib was in 
the lower part of the chest. The gorilla had one more rib 
than man, but he had never met with the cervical rib in the 
gorilla in the upper part of the chest. The tendency in the 
human chest was to move upward ; the tendency in the goril- 
la’s chest was to move downward. President Archibald Geikie 
said that in man the last rib was a diminishing element, that 
nothing was more striking than the excessive variations in the 
length of it. Every organ in the body had a marvelous power 
of persistency, but it seemed as if the last rib was passing out 
of existence.—Popular Science Monthly, January. 

ASTRONOMY. 


Planet Notes for January, 1893.—Mercury during the first 
few days of January will be visible to the naked eye in the 
morning. One should look toward the east at 7 A.M., a little 
above the point where the Sun will rise. 

Venus will be in the same part of the heavens, but about 15° 
toward the west. There will be no difficulty in seeing Venus 
with the naked eye during this month, but telescopic observa-~ 
tions will be difficult, because of the low altitude of the planet. 

Mars will be visible in the evening until 11 P.M. The best 
time for observing the planet is just after Sunset. The disk of 
Mars will be less than 8” in diameter during the greater part of 
the month, so that we need not expect to see much of detail 
on its surface. At Io P.M. Jan. 25th, there will be a conjunc- 
tion of Mars and Jupiter. Mars will pass 1° 36’ to the north of 
Jupiter on its eastward course. A telescope with low power 
will at that time show both planets in the field of view at once. 
It will be an excellent time for comparing the light of the two 
planets. 

Fupiter will be at a quadrature go® east from the Sun, Jan. 
sth. Or Jan. 23d, at 6h. 43m., P.M., central time, there will be 
a close conjunction of Jupiter and the Moon. As seen from 
the centre of the Earth, Jupiter would then be only 6’ north of 
the Moon’s centre. In the southern part of the United States, 
Mexico, Central America, and the greater part of South Amer- 
ica, there will be an occultation of Jupiter. In latitudes north 
of 38° parallax will throw the Moon to the south of Jupiter. 

We presume it is unnecessary to tell many of our readers 
where the planets Jupiter and Mars are; but for the sake of any 
who may not know, we will say that they are the two bright 
stars which we see towards the south and about half way up to 
the zenith in the early evening. Both exceed in brilliancy any 
other stars in the evening sky. Jupiter is white, while Mars is 
red. 

Saturn will be at a quadrature go” west of the Sun, Jan. 2d. 
This planet will be in good position for observation in the 
morning during January. It may be easily recognized by its 
position in the centre of the constellation Virgo, and its bright 
yellow color. There will be a conjunction of Saturn with the 
Moon at 2h. 15m. A.M., Jan. 6th. This will produce an occul- 
tation of the planet, as seen from South America. 

Uranus will be at a quadrature go’ west from the Sun, Jan. 
29th, and may be observed best at from 4 to6 A.M. This planet 
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is in the constellation Libra. a little west of the bright star a. 
It may be recognized with a telescope of moderate power by 
its dull green disk.—H. C, Wilson, in Astronomy and Astro 
Physics, December, 


The Star of Bethlehem.—In a recent number of the Asfro- 
nomical Fournal, Mr. J. H, Stockwell combats the view, taken 
by Kepler nearly three hundred years ago, that the Star of 
Bethlehem was due to the conjunction of Saturn and Jupiter, 
and suggests and advocates the view that it may have been due 
to the conjunction of the planets Venus and Jupiter. It was 
the beautiful phenomena presented by these two planets when 
in conjunction last February that suggested an investigation 
into the periods at which they would have been in conjunction 
about the birth of Christ; and the inquiry shows that their 
geocentric conjunction occurred on May 8th, 6B.c. This is 
about fifty days less than two years before the death of Herod. 
If these calculations are correct, Christ was born as early as 
May, 6 B.c., and between that year and 60 B.c. there occurred 
but one Paschal full-moon on a Friday, namely, on April 3, 
A.D. 33, whence it would seem that Christ was thirty-eight years 
old at the time of the Crucifixion. 


BIOLOGY. 

Reflex Action in Turtles.—Recently I had a number of map- 
turtles (alaclemys geographicus Le Sueur) for student work, 
and observed, what is to me, a remarkable instance of reflex 
muscular action, both in the head and limbs. In one speci- 
men the head had been severed from the body fully an hour, 
when I observed the students amusing themselves by tapping 
the nose of the severed head, when almost as quickly as in life 
the jaws would open, and when a pencil or other hard object 
was thrust in would close upon it with seemingly as much 
viciousness as in life, continuing to hold for some time, gradu- 
ally relaxing, when the experiment would be tried over again. 
This was the case not only with the one in question, but with 
a half-dozen others of the same lot. Taking a specimen with 
the head cut off and all the viscera cleared away, leaving the 
legs attached to the carapace, the legs manifested sensitive- 
ness to a marked degree. In one specimen the four legs 
extended from the body almost straight; a very gentle touch 
with the point of a pencil on the tip of aclaw caused that leg 
to be drawn within the shell, so to speak, as quickly as in life. 
This was done alternately with each foot to the first again, all 
giving the same results. Several other specimens tested 
showed as much and as sudden movement, and one killed at 
2 Pp. M., when touched at II A. M. the day following, withdrew 
its feet instantly. While these observations are common for 
turtles, I have not observed such marked results in other 
species.— MV, /. Elrod, in Science, Fanuary. 


ELECTRICITY. 

Utilizing Niagara.—Engineers for a long time have had their 
attention directed to the possibilities of utilizing the enormous 
amount of energy wasted at the great cataract of Niagara. In 
18go the Cataract Construction Company was formed to give 
effect to the suggestion. Their system was to sink shafts about 
a mile above the falls, put turbine wheels in the bottom, and 
work them by means of water let in from the river. To allow 
the escape of the waste water from the turbines, it was proposed, 
to dig a tunnel around the falls which should empty into the 
river below. Work was begun on the tunnel in October, 1890, 
and is now complete. The tunnel is 6,700 feet long, 18 feet, 10 
inches wide, and 21 feet high, and is ‘ined throughout with 
brick. The cost has been about $900,000. 

The shafts, in which the turbines are placed, are from 196 to 
260 feet deep, and are being completed as rapidly as possible. 
The turbines and dynamos to be used in the central station, 
are of colossal dimensions, 5,000 horse-power being the units 
proposed. These are much larger than any machines of the 
kind ever built. The dynamos are to be placed in a horizontal 
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position, and the armatures connected directly to the shafts of 
the turbines. What is known as “ three-phase” machines are 
to be used. On account of the great weight, and to make tne 
friction of the bearings as small as possible, the turbines are 
so constructed that the water shall bear the weight of the 
machinery; so that the bearings, where the great weight 
comes, will be water-bearings. It is estimated that 100,000 
horse-power can be developed at the central station. The city 
of Buffalo, with all her manufactories, will need only 45,000 
horse-power, so that there will be over 50,000 horse-power for 
transmission to other points, According to recent estimates, 
this power can be de/ivered in Buffalo at $8 per horse-power 
per year. 

On the Canadian side, the difficulties of construction are 
much less than on the American. A company has heen organ- 
ized under a charter granted by the Canadian Parliament, 60 
per cent. of the stock of which is controlled by the Cataract 
Construction Company. 

It is estimated that there will be 300,000 horse power at the 
command of the company on the Canadian side. It is proposed 
to wait till the success of the work already begun is assured, 
when work will be begun on the other side of the river. Ina 
few years, at most, we shall find that the ‘‘ hoary old cataract” 
has really become young again, and the throbbing of its mighty 
heart will send energy to many distant points, where it will 
give life and vigor to countless useful industries.—Z. EZ. A., in 
Denison Quarterly, Fanuary. 


Electricity in the Manufacture of Chemicals.—A new method 
has recently been discovered by which caustic soda, chlorine, 
and other chemical products can be made from the brine 
directly, by the aid of electricity. The new process effects a 
saving of 50 per cent. on the cost of the present methods. It 
is much simpler, the caustic soda being produced from the 
brine direct in one operation instead of two. The valuable 
chlorine is also saved and utilized for the production of bleach- 
ing powder. Hitherto the ocean has contributed nothing 
beyond a little table-salt to the world’s wealth, but it has other 
and valuable salts in solution, and the new discovery affords 
promise of extended economic application. — Hardwicke's 
Science Gosstp, December. 


Electric Units.—The committee of the British Association 
on electrical standards has proposed the following resolu- 
tions, with a view to their adoption internationally: “(1) That 
the resistance of a specified column of mercury be adopted as 
the practical unit of resistance. (2) That 14.4521 grammes of 
mercury in the form of a column 106.3 centimetres long, and 
at o° C., shall be the specified column. (3) That standards in 
mercury or solid metal having the same resistance as this col- 
umn, be made and deposited as standards of resistance for 
industrial purposes. (4) That such standards be periodically 
compared with each other, and also that their values be rede- 
termined at intervals, in terms of a freshly set up column of 
mercury.” With regard to the units of current and electromo- 
tive force, it was agreed that the number .oo1118 should be 
adopted as the number of grammes of silver deposited per 
second from a neutral solution of nitrate of silver by a current 
of one ampére, and the value 1.434 as the electromotive force 
in volts of a Clark cell. Prof. von Helmholtz expressed his 
full concurrence in these decisions.—Popular Science Monthly, 


Fanuary. 
PHYSICS. 


Ultra-visible Quantities.—The smallest organic speck that 
the biologist can distinguish from other specks by the highest 
powers of his microscope is in volume about the one-hun- 
dredth part of a cubic micron—about the '/r00 part of the 
volume of one blood-corpuscle. Now, liquid or solid material, 
if resolved into its chemical elements, and if these be brought 
into the gaseous state, will, at the temperature and pressure of 
the atmosphere, expand about a thousand times. Hence the 
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foregoing, if resolved into gas, would occupy about ten cubic 
microns. This volume of gas at that temperature and pressure 
contains about ten billions of molecules, which for the most 
part will consist each of two chemical atoms. Our speck 
perhaps consists of very complex organic molecules. Allowing 
two thousand chemical atoms for each organic molecule, 
the number of these very complex molecules will be about ten 
millions. This is an army quite large enough to admit of an 
immense amount of differentiation in its ranks—of very active 
operations within and among the complex molecules, o1 
between brigades of them, all of which are ultra-visible events 
These are facts which every biologist should bear in mind 
when carrying out his investigations and interpreting them, 
and especially when he is tempted either to speak or even 
think, of “ undifferentiated” protoplasm.—Dr. G. 3. Stoney, 
in London, Edinburgh, and Dublin Philosophical Magazine, 
December. 





PRACTICAL BACTERIOLOGY. 


CARLSEN, M.D., gives in the December number 

» Vaturen og Mennesket (Copenhagen) a very interesting 
and comprehensive account of how modern Bacteriology has 
been turned to practical use in Greece in killing field-mice, 
which infested the province of Thessaly and did great dam- 
age. He relates that, about a year ago, Professor Loeffler, of 
Greifswalde, one of Professor Koch’s most prominent disciples, 
discovered a bacillus which produces a deadly typhus-fever in 
both house- and field-mice. The bacillus was, therefore, named 
the Mouse Typhus Bacillus (Baczllus typhi murium). Mixed 
with mouse-food it develops a deadly disease in eight to four- 
teen days, but is not dangerous for cats, rats, rabbits, pigs, 
small birds, pigeons, chickens, and sheep. 

Dr,. Carlsen next describes at length the physical and eco- 
nomic conditions of Thessaly, and: we learn that, 
time immemorial, mice have been the curse of the 
devouring the best part of every year’s crop. We do not won- 
der, for we are told that a female mouse, from the month of 
March till long into the summer, bears every month six to 
twelve, and sometimes twenty-one, young ones. Last summer 
the mouse-plague was more dreadful than ever before on 
account of the drought. 


from 
land, 


The large landowners appointed 
some of their class as a committee to devise means for relief. 
The committee called upon Pasteur, who sent them to Loeffler. 
Loeffler had not as yet dreamt of so large a sphere for the trial 
of his discovery. He accepted the invitation to come to Thes- 
saly, and, for a consideration, try his discovery, after he had 
made sure that the mouse-species (Arvicola arvadlzs) on which 
he had experimented was the same as that which plagued the 
Thessalians. In the laboratory, the contagion was transmitted 
from one animal to another by pollution of their food; and 
by the living mice eating the dead bodies of those whom dis- 
ease had killed. When he arrived in the field, however, 
he found himself confronted with many difficulties; the first 
one was, that the Thessalian mouse was not Arvicola arvaiis 
but Arvicola Savit. Experiments proved, however, that the 
Greek mouse took to the bacillus as readily as the German, and 
died sooner. The next difficulty was the preparation, on a 
large scale, of the food. In Germany, the professor had used 
a decoction of barley-straw, to which he added 1 percent. pep- 
tone and ¥% per cent. grape-sugar. In such a fluid milliaras of 
bacilli would develop in the course of a night. But in all 
Greece there was to be found only one steam disinfection- 
apparatus large enough for the production of the sterilized 
fluid, and that apparatus was in the University hospital. After 
the difficulty of bursting glass bottles and condensers had 
been met by the use of tin, and many other difficulties had 
been overcome, a beginning was made in the neighborhood of 
Larissa. Pieces of wheat bread of about an inch in thickness 


thoroughly saturated with the bacilli-fluid was placed in each 
mouse hole in the expectation that the mice would eat it. The 
Government furnished an army of soldiers as workers to teach 
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the peasants how the bread was to be saturated and to show 
them, by eating saturated bread, that the bacillus was not 
dangerous to man. As soon as the peasants saw the effects 
upon the mice they entered upon their work with great indus- 
try; the rumor of success spread everywhere and the demands 
for the fluid were so numerous that no supply was sufficient. 

The mice were killed, and the air was soon full of birds which 

feed on mice. Examinations of dead mice showed that their 

liver and milt were overloaded with bacilli. Honors were 
showered upon Prof. Loeffler. 

Naturen og Mennesket says editorially that the fight against 
the Arvicola agrestis, which does so much harm to Danish 
forests, is to be carried on by the use of Prof. Loeffler’s typhus 
bacillus, and that the Agricultural College in Copenhagen fur- 
nishes the foresters with the fluid; it promises later to give 
full account of the battle. 

SIMPLE EXPLANATION OF THE FLIGHT OF BIRDS. 

ERNST REICHOW. 
Translated and Condensed for THE Literary DiGest from a Paper (4 pp.) in 
Der Stein der Wetsen, Vienna, December. 

AERIAL NAVIGAT‘ON is now unquestionably one of the leading 
problems of the age, and in spite of the practical difficulties 
still unsurmounted, there is a growing confidence that they 
will all yield to man’s inventive genius. 

The author confines himself in the present paper to an 
elucidation of the mechanics of bird-flight, but clearly points 
to the conclusion that aérial navigation depends for its satis- 
factory solution on the application of the same princlples. 

LIGHT involves wing-surfaces—pressure-surfaces—which 

must be both large and light. For example, a body 

weighing seventy kilograms will require approximately ten 
square metres of wing-surface. 

The wing-surfaces of birds are supporting-surfaces, lifting- 
surfaces, and, relatively, gliding-surfaces. These wing-surfaces 
are approximately about one two-hundredths of the weight of 
the bird. 

The down-stroke of the wing is rapid and resisting, the 
up-stroke slower. There results a quick lift (Fig. 2), and as 
the upper surface is very smooth and gently arched, the 
up-stroke meets with less resistance. From the effect of the 
down-stroke results the possibility of rising—the lifting power. 

The stroke of the wing itself is not so simple a matter as it 
appears. 

(a) In the form of a bent bow, Fig. 1, shows this bow with 
the action suspended, Fig. 2, during flight. 

(4) As the wing-surface from the beginning to the end of 
the stroke makes a shovel-shaped or scooping movement (Figs. 
3 and 4), scooping the air from above forward, and striking it 
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FIGURE I. FIGURE 2, 


downward and backward, by which the wing-surfaces describe 
a partial twist on the long axis—identical with part of a screw- 
stroke—there results a combination of two operations, a raising, 
and a forward pushing-movement, which constitute together 
one operation of flight. 

1. The so-called horizontal flight is not really rectilinear, but 
undulating. Supposing the bird rises from the ground, he holds 
his body obliquely, and rises in an oblique course by rapid 
strokes of the wing. On reaching a desired height he brings 
his body to the horizontal direction by means of his steering- 
appliances, and pursues his horizontal course, accelerated by 


-the influence of gravitation. The bird is continuously subject 


to this force, which it overcomes with every stroke of the wing, 
and the quicker the operation, the more rapidly the bird 
shoots forward, as is evident from the principle of the stroke 
defined under (4). 


For au intelligent horizontal flight, the steering-appliances 
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of the bird are, however, of first-class importance. These are 
the head, the neck, and the tail; and, if the latter is wanting, 
the outstretched legs. These together balance the body for 
horizontal flight. 





FIGURE 3. 


2. Linear horizontal sailing without beating of the wings is 
only the continuous motion following powerful wing-strokes 
which give the body a forward impulse in which it is supported 
by the stiff, outstretched wings gliding over the volume of air 
which presses upward against it. The direction of sailing is 
only apparently horizontal, and persists only so long as the 
force of propulsion overcomes the attraction of gravitation. 





FIGURE 4. 


The bird must then renew his stroke or he will glide gradually 
downward. If a bird floats a considerable distance without 
beating his wings or descending, it is in consequence of a 
resisting current. 

3. Circling in horizontal curves is not undertaken by the 
bird until by rapid strokes he has equipped himself with force 
of propulsion; if he will then circle, he inclines his body 
towards the inside of the circle to be described (Fig. 5) like a 
horse in the manége, and the centrifugal force at once comes 
into operation. If the circle is contracted, the floating can be 
maintained longer, for the bird is ever nearing the centre of 





FIGURE 5 


the circle by a spiral sweep. Ordinarily, however, the circle is 
widened, rendering it ne *ssary to resort oftener’ to the beat- 
ing of the wings. 

But in every kind of sailing the bird imparts to his wings, 
however rigidly they may be stretched,a more or less obliquely 
upward direction (Fig. 5), consequently in the direction of the 
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length of the body by which the attraction of gravitation is 
compensated. By holding the wings rigidly in this position, the 
bird may sail over a long course, but only by sailing against the 
wind; the air-current strikes the obliquely-held body, and would 
retard or drive back the bird, but for the action of the steering- 
apparatus which shifts the centre of gravity forward—presses 
the fore part downward. By this means, aided by the previously 
imparted impulse, the resistance of the opposing current is 
overcome, and the bird sails forward, and even rises, without 
a wing-stroke. A great deal of the propelling is done by the 
tail. in birds which have that organ large. 

4. Flying with the wind is disadvantageous except when the 
speed of the wind and the bird’s flight are equal. If the wind 
is stronger, the wings must be kept in constant vigorous 
exercise for steering purposes, and the bird tires. 

5. Sailing or flying against the wind is not so difficult, pro- 
vided it is a moderate wind. The bird presents a smooth, 
pointed, conical surface, offering little resistance in the direc- 
tidn of flight, and the steering-apparatus has the necessary resist- 
ance for imparting a forward impulse. The bird strikes the 
air only when he meets it horizontally, a few sharp strokes are 
then given, and the bird husbands his strength with extended 
wings for ascending or descending currents which he over- 
comes by rising or descending, with extended wings, throwing 
all the necessary labor on his steering-apparatus. 

The flight of birds is due to intelligent pressure of the wings 
upon the column of air beneath them, aided by the impulse 
imparted by the wing-strokes. 

A body to be fitted for flight must be able to raise itself 
from the earth by downward pressure; this achieved the for- 
ward movement of the body follows of course, if the angle of 
operation of the resisting surface is not vertical, but suitably 
inclined, as indicated in my description of the wing-stroke, 
Figs. 1 and 2. 

A knowledge of the correct angle of operation is essential 
to securing the lifting, and simultaneously forward-propel- 
ling effect. It will be seen that the wing-surfaces meet the 
supporting column of air at a very high angle. The down 
stroke at the middle shows an average angle of at least 70°, or 
double the effect which can be produced by the screw. | 
believe that practical effect can be given to this principle in 
the construction of a dirigible flying-machine, provided, of 
course, there be an intelligent application of the flight-gene- 
rating force of rationally constructed pressure-surfaces. I have 
in contemplation the further elucidation of this subject. 


RELIGIOUS. 


THE EVOLUTION OF NEW TESTAMENT CRITICISM 
AND THE CONSEQUENT OUTLOOK FOR TO-DAY. 


PROFESSOR MELANCTHON W. JACOBUS, 
Condensed for THe Literary Dicest from a Paper (24 pp.) in 
Hartford Seminary Record, October-December, 
Il. 


PROFESSOR JACOBUS occupies the chair of New Testament 

Exegesis and Literature in Hartford Theological Seminary. 

In his Inaugural Address, of which we publish two digests, 

he traces the evolution of New Testament criticism from the 

earliest ages of Christianity to the present time. And then, 

athering together the facts as “signs of the times,” he 

sone that the outlook is hopeful and full of promise for 
the Church of Christ. 


OR these last dozen years New Testament criticism has been 
in a state of flux. What is called “the new critical 
school” is in reality a transitional school. Now the question, 
is, where is it going finally to land? 
We come thus to what we may rightly claim to be the inter- 
esting part of our discussion,—the sigrs of the times. 
Some ten years ago, Vélter, a Tiibingen professor, startled 
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the world by saying that the Apocalypse of John, instead of 
being one integral composition, was made up of many different 
ones. 

In 1885, Visher, a student at Giessen, produced a paper on 
this same Book of the Revelation, in which he held not merely 
that it was a derived book, but that its original was not of 
Christian, but of Jewish origin; and that it had come to its 
present Christian form by its redactor’s inserting in it new 
material, which changed its meaning. 

This was followed, one year later, 1886, by a similar treat- 
ment of the book by Weizicker, professor at Tiibingen; and 
the next year, 1887, there was added yet another similar treat- 
ment of the book by Professor Pfleiderer, of Berlin. One 
year after Pfleiderer’s book appeared, there was produced a 
like attack upon Paul’s Epistle to the Galatians, by Steck, pro- 
fessor at the University of Bern, which held that this Epistle was 
a composite writing, having as its documentary basis the pre- 
viously written Epistles to the Corinthians, and the Epistle to 
the Romans; none of these four Epistles being of Pauline ori- 
gin, butall the work of a certain Christian School, and produced 
in the first half of the second century. 

I call attention to the fact that these attacks were signifi- 
cant from the fact that the Apocalypse and the Epistle to the 
Galatians had been admitted as genuinely the product of the 
Apostolic Age, being, in fact, the two pillars on which the 
entire historic New Testament building was reared. Thus the 
two chief points in the historic literature of the New Testa- 
ment have been attacked. 

In 1890, there was published by VOllir an attack on the 
Epistle to the Romans, which held that the Epistle, instead of 
being one letter from one Apostle, was made up of seven differ- 
ent letters, 

Again, in 1891, there appeared a discussion of the Book of 
Acts by Professor Spitta, of the University of Strassburg, which 
said that the writer had practically derived all his material 
from two documents, both of which covered the whole history 
from the founding of the Church at Jerusalem to Paul's arri- 


.val at Rome, and that the writer simply pieced the two 


accounts together and made them read like one narrative. 

Now, all this, remarkabl@as it is, might not after all be con- 
sidered significant enough to constitute “the signs of the 
times,” were it not for one or two things that are to be consid- 
ered in connection with them. 1. That these views do not 
represent mere local points of criticism, but rather general 
principles which might be critically applicable everywhere 
throughout the New Testament. These are not sporadic crit- 
ical attacks. They indicate rather a general critical disease, 
which has the possibilty of becoming epidemic. 2. This is 
not something entirely new, sprung up in our modern days—a 
critical fad. Itis a general coming into shape and form of 
previous hints and suggestions which has the possibility of 
becoming permanent. 3. That a parallel to this criticism lies 
in the Pentateuchal criticism of the Old Testament to-day. 
They are parts of a general critical movement which has come 
into real activity in these latter days and is claiming the pos- 
sibility of sweeping all other criticisms before it and forcing 
them off the field. 4. We call attention to the idea of devel- 
opment which goes along with it, and submit that this simply 
shows that there stands connected with all this documentary 
criticism the philosophy of Evolution, and that philosophy is 
to be reckoned with to-day. This modern criticism finds its 
strong support in Evolution, and Evolution is popular, and, in 
its Theistic and Christian form, is most likely to prove true. 

What, then, is the outlook for to-day? 1. First of all, the 
prospect is that we are about to enter upon a phase of New 
Testament criticism similar in its outlines at least to the criti- 
cism at present working in the Old Testament. The transi- 
tional period is coming to an end. 

2. This new phase of New Testament criticism will end, just 
as all other phases of unscientific criticism have ended, in its 
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own discomfiture and defeat. I believe in higher criticism. 
It is simply a branch of exegetical science. I recognize and 
welcome the results which its use has brought to the gain of 
the truth of Jesus Christ, just as 1 recognize and regret the 
results which its abuse has sent jn the other direction. 

Important as this new phase of criticism undoubtedly is, 
deep-searching as its work will of necessity be, 1 see nothing in 
the future to fear. 1 believe it to be unscientific, and, there- 
fore, destined to destroy itself, while the truth remains firmer 
in its historic integrity than before. 


THE DIVERSITY OF FORMS OF WORSHIP IN 
THE UNITED STATES. 
Le VicoMTE C, DE MEAUX. 
Translated and Condensed for Tue Lirerary Dicest from a Paper (32 pp.) in 
Le Correspondant, Paris, December 1o. 

THE VISCOUNT DE MEAUX, a French author of reputation, in five 
papers which appeared in Le Correspondant in 1890 and 
1891, gave partly from personal observation, an account of 
the Roman Catholic Church as it exists at present in the 
United States; of the people who compose that church, of 
the clergy who direct it, the schools which perpetuate it, and 
the pecuniary resources which support it. In treating his 
present subject he declares that there is a strong Christian 
spirit in the United States, and that its people are religiously 
inclined. The causes of this he undertakes to trace, and his 
views on that point are given below. He then proceeds to 
discuss, in a fair-minded, liberal, and kindly spirit, the fol- 
lowing questions: Are the people of the United States more 
or less religiously inclined than they were when their country 
became independent a century ago? Is the religious spirit 
by which they are animated increasing or on the decline ? 
What future is reserved for religion in the United States ? 

O any one going from Europe tothe United States, that 
democracy appears, at first sight, to be thoroughly 
imbued with a religious spirit. Its young and free people, 
though very much occupied with earthly interests, have not 
forgotten God. When I landed in New York the first thing 
which struck me was the multiplicity of the churches, with 
their steeples like so many “ fingers pointing to the sky ” above 
the dwellings of men and the hives of human industry. I do 
not think that there are as many religious edifices in any other 
capital, unless it be Rome: by which I mean the Rome of the 

Popes, for in the new Piedmontese town which encloses the 

Pontifical city, there are no more churches than works of art; 

piety and beauty are equally lacking. 

As I arrived in New York on a Sunday, during the quiet of 
that day, when movement and the noise of work and of busi- 
ness, public or private, are suspended, without being replaced 
by the bustle of pleasure, in the streets where a few carriages 
only were seen occasionally, with the shops and drinking- 
places rigorously closed, I saw a crowd of men and women of 
various ages and conditions issue from each of their numerous 
houses of worship. At Boston, at Detroit, at Chicago, every- 
where I witnessed the same spectacle. I was told that in all 
classes and in all trades, most people who respect themselves 
profess some religion and go tochurch. When I was permitted 
the intimacy of private honses, I found there, and even in the 
hotels, the hours for meals changed and the meals themselves 
simplified, so as to allow servants the liberty of the Lord’s day. 
In perusing the most widely circulated newspapers, | generally 
found, alongside of the news of the day and political and 
industrial editorials, some religious information or discussion. 
Questions of this kind were always treated respectfully and 
rarely in a sectarian spirit; still more rarely in an incredulous 
spirit. In conversing with men of all shades of belief, I recog- 
nized, what indeed it was easy to presume, that this tone of 
the public press is the result of public opinion. 

Assuredly I do not pretend that Christian sentiments in the 
United States are not incomplete and fluctuating. I maintain 
only that this lively and sincere interest in religious matters 
continues to this day to animate all its people. 
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Religious inclinations in the United States are partly a mat- 
ter of inheritance. The Pilgrims who landed at Plymouth 
Rock, the other Puritans who founded Salem and Boston, and 
colonized New England; Roger Williams, the father of Provi- 
dence, and William Penn, the father of Philadelphia; the 
Hollanders who laid deep and strong the foundations of the 
imperial city, which they called New Amsterdam, but which 
afterwards became New York 





all these were persons whose 
sincere religious faith was a part of their life. The cavaliers 
who went to Virginia to get out of the way of Cromwell, the 
Swedes sent by Gustavus Adolphus to the banks of the Dela- 
ware, less fervent than those I have named, were still honest 
and unaffected believers in the Christian religion. To all these 
were added, in after years, the Huguenots of France, after the 
siege of Rochelle and the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes; 
Scotch Presbyterians and those from Wales and Ireland, under 
the Stuarts; the Vaudois from Piedmont; Lutherans and 
those of the Reformed Churches of Germany, after the laying 
waste of the Palatinate. All the descendants of those who 
came to reside, more than a century ago, in what is now the 
United States, are brought up religiously, IIke their forefathers 
before them. When the number of Roman Catholics increased 
during this century by the emigration of the Irish, these, thanks 
to the efforts of diligent priests, remained firm in the faith 
they brought with them, and they practiced it according to 
their light. 

Alongside of this religious disposition, which the people of 
the United States inherit, there is something in their daily life 
which is a permanent safeguard against unbelief and immoral- 
ity. That something is work. Work has made the United 
States what it is. By work it has conquered and transformed 
the land which God has given it and which it continues to con- 
quer and transform incessantly. Thanks to work, it has been 
able to advance and multiply and elevate itself without yet 
meeting with any limits to its aims or its resources. There is 
no prolétaire who cannot find work and no “king of gold” 
who does not practice a profession. Everywhere in the 
United States the idle feel that they are out of place. They 
come to Europe, exhibiting sometimes to the foreigner manners 
which their own country does not endure and tastes which it 
dislikes. 

More efficacious still is work in preserving morals. At first 
sight the foreigner perceives in American society many prin- 
ciples of corruption. There is, however, a dike which Ameri- 
can liberty constructs against license. 

In disembarking at New York, the European is astonished on 
observing much more decency and decorum than in European 
countries. If, advancing inland, the traveler visits some uni- 
versity, Cambridge for example, at the gates of Boston, he 
finds university life much more decent and decorous than in 
the Old World. Doubtless, the American student has little 
inclination for speculative and disinterested researches. He 
neglects to furnish himself with general notions. He 1s less 
greedy of knowledge than impatient to apply what he knows. 
From this it results that, having his way to make in the world, he 
wants to act rather than learn. It is not the attraction of 
leisure, it is the taste for action, which too often engenders in 
him a disgust for study. In this way he avoids better than 
some others the disorders which flow from idleness. He 
governs himself with a view to the future, and if he has vices 
he does not placard them. In the chances which await him, 
he may go astray and degrade himself later on. At least his 
youth will not have been tarnished in its flower, he will not 
have been corrupted before having lived. 

This, then, is how it happens that a Christian spirit exists in 
the United States. It is the result of ancestral faith, of the 
sacrifices which that faith has cost. It is maintained by integ- 
rity in morals, and those morals are themselves maintained by 
work. Thus it is that the people of the United States remain 
religious. 
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JEWISH MISSION SOCIETIES AND THEIR WORK. 
Lic. 

Translated-and Condensed for THe Literary DiGcest from 
Nathanael, Berlin, 


N recent months and years there has been excellent progress 
] made in the work of Christianizing the Jews. One gen- 
eral movement deserves special prominence, namely, the estab- 
lishment of new centres of activity in the heart of the great 
Jewish settlements in Galicia, Roumania, and Southeastern 
Europe, in which depots for the distribution of Hebrew trans- 
lations of the New Testament occupy a promir_nt part. 
These have been established, particularly in Russia, by the 
Mildmay Mission of London. A birds-eye view of the whole 
field shows that countries of Western Europe, the Orient, Per- 
sia, India, and Northern Africa are in get..ral well supplied 
with workers of this class, while Russia, Northern Austria, the 
Danube countries, and North America still stand in need of 
laborers. 

Head and shoulders above all other nations in this work 
stands Great Britain, and, here again, the leader among the 
agencies is the London Society for Promoting Christianity 
Among the Jews. Its last annual report states that the 
income was 791,000 marks. It has in its employ twenty-one 
ordained, twenty-three unordained missionaries, two physi- 
cians, forty colporteurs and assistants, forty-four teachers, male 
and female, or, a total of 130 laborers at thirty-four stations. 
As the grand total in all the fifty-five Jewish mission societies 
is 399 workmen, at 127 stations, with an annual income of 
1,935,325 marks, it is seen that the London Society represents 
about one-third of all the activity evinced in this line. 

The work of this Society is representative of that of all other 
similar organizations. In fact, it has been largely a modei for 
all the rest, with the possible exception of the Leipzig Associa- 
tion, which, under the leadership of the late lamented Delitzsch, 
and by the establishment of the only theological school in 
existence devoted exclusively to the education of young men 
for this special sphere of mission work, as also by its zeal for 
the spread of Delitzsch’s Hebrew Testament in Eastern 
Europe, has shown a remarkable energy and independence. 
In addition to the London Society there are in England eight 
other similar associations, several of them, like the British 
Seciety, and the Mildmay Mission, being strong bodies. Scot- 
land reports six societies, and Protestant Ireland one. This 
makes a total of sixteen societies for Great Britain, which 
employ together 334 men at eighty-four stations, and have an 
annual income of 1,602,100 marks. This leaves indeed thirty- 
nine societies for the rest of Protestant Christianity on the 
Continent and America (for the work of the Catholic Church 
Church is not included in this estimate), but only fifty-five 
laborers at forty-three stations, and an annual income of 333,225 
marks. Of this remainder Germany reports thirteen societies, 
with twelve workmen at eight stations, and 62,475 marks 
income. Switzerland has one small society, The Netherlands 
has three, France has two, Sweden and Norway have four, 
Denmark has one, Russia has four, the United States has 
eight, Palestine has two, and Australia has one. 

The Gospel is now being proclaimed to the Israelites in 
every nook and coraer of the globe. The table of mission 
stations shows that the messengers of these societies are labore 
ing in England, Scotlard, Ireland, Germany, Austro-Hungary, 
Switzerland, The Netherlands, France, Italy, Sweden, Russia, 
Roumania, European Turkey, Asiatic Turkey, North Africa, 
Abyssinia, Persia, India, North America, Australia. 

One very valuable feature of the work is the publications 
issued in its interests, The two most thorough journals of this 
kind, discussing the theory and practice of Jewish Mission 
work are the quarterly Saat auf Hoffnung, of Leipzig, edited 
for a quarter of a century by Professor Delitzsch, and the 
Nathanael, a bi-monthly of Berlin, edited by Professor Strack. 


Dr. GustaF DALMAN. 
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A Hebrew monthly, the Zduth /e-/srae/ is published by a Ger- 
man society. The Jmstituta Judaica, or student mission 
societies, established at nearly a dozen German and Scan- 
dinavian universities, publish excellent series of brochures and 
even large volumes On the subject. The majority of the Jew- 
ish Missionary societies have organs in which they publish 
their reports. 


Heresy Trials.—Not only the prosperity but even the per- 
petuity of a denomination, it would seem, depends on the 
excision of heresy, and the maintenance of those doctrinal 
standards which have been transmitted from the Fathers, 
Creed and denominational coherence keep one another com- 
pany, with purity of belief and the enlarging prosperity of the 
Church of Christ. Viewed in the light of this position, the 
present theological trials for alleged heresy that are attracting 
the attention of the general American Church are both justifi- 
able and necessary. Whether the case be that of a minister 
in the active pastorate, or of a professor from some school of 
theology, the case cannot be radically different. An outspoken 
and continued assault upon any of the cardinal doctrines of 
the faith—as ithe denial of the Trinity, the challenge of the 
full inspiration of the Scripture, or the claim of a future proba- 
tion for men—must not pass unnoticed. The prosperity of 
the individual is less important than the integrity of the 
denomination. The successive steps of advice, rebuke, eccles- 
iastical trial, and excommunication, for a proven offense, are 
justifiable alike on grounds of right and expediency.— J/e¢ho- 
dist Review, New York, Jan.—Feb. 














MISCELLANEOUS. 





CARDINAL LAVIGERIE. 
Condensed for Tue Lirerary Dicest from a Paper (3 pp) in 
Andover Review, Boston, Fanuary. 


CARDINAL LAVIGERIE, Archbishop of Carthage and Algiers, is 
the Churchman whose missionary zeal prompted him to send 
a misson force to Uganda with the object of supplanting or 
rivaling the Protestant mission already established there. For 
the direful results which followed, the writer makes the Card- 
inal mainly responsible ; he is nevertheless an admirer of the 
brilliant Churchman, and the tone of the paper, while uncom- 
promisingly outspoken, is remarkable for its fairness and 
impartiality. 
HARLES MARTIAL ALLEMAND LAVIGERIE, Arch- 
bishop of Carthage and Algiers, Cardinal-presbyter of the 
Holy Roman Church, whose active and strenuous life has just 
come to a close, had long been conspicuous in his native land; 
and the talent for spectacular effect, so common to his coun- 
trymen, and unusually developed in himself, brought him dur- 
ing the last few years of his life into general prominence. A 
very strong self-consciousness, which Anglo-Saxon bluntness 
is apt to denominate egregious vanity, wasa thoroughly marked 
trait of his personality. One of the later acts of his episcopate 
was the public dedication of his own tomb, on which occasion, 
surrounded by a throng of admiring clergy, he listened with 
undisturbed complacency toas fulsome eulogies asevena French 
Catholic priest knows how to address toa Bishop of his own 
nationality. And as we miss in him personal simplicity, so we 
miss in him simplicity of aim. While it cannot be said that in 
London or Berlin he made an unbecoming use of his oppor- 
tunities for influencing mixed assemblies in the interest of gen- 
eral Christian philanthropy, his subsequent correspondence 
with Manning, shows that his hopes of Roman Catholic pros- 
elytism were so strong as to have kept him from perceiving 
how very unseemly it was to allow them to come before the 
world in a way so extremely unpleasant to the Protestants who 
had been auxiliary to his mission. 
French aims of dominion he 


As to his connection with 
least 


made not. the 
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secret of that. He expressly, repeatedly, and almost 
in terms, set forth his “armed brethren,” his anti-slavery 
crusaders, as soldiers, at once of Christ, of Rome, and of 
France, three names which to many suggest mutual resilience 
rather than harmony. As the counterpart of Guizot’s declara- 
tion, that France abroad means Catholicism, Lavigerie was per- 
fectly 

France. 

[The writer here refers to the negotiations between the Cardinal 
and Mr. Cush of the Church Missionary Society, who visited Algiers 
for the purpose of arranging to avert any unseemly rivalry of the 
two religions in Africa, and to the fact that the White Fathers 
were actually held back for two years after the Protestants had 
begun work; then, unhappily, he tells us, ‘‘that the Cardinal’s 
sense of obligation could no longer stand the strain of tempting 
opportunity, and his missionaries came bringing with them the 
apple of bloody strife.” 

The writer next raises the question of the wisdom of the Cardi- 
nal’s armed attack on the slave-trade under the auspices of 
religion, and implies that the policy has received the condemna- 
tion of the illustrious Benedictine Order. Nevertheless, he 
tells us,]} 


With all these large abatements, the judgment of Christian 


willing to avow that his Catholicism abroad meant 


mankind, we believe, will be that Cardinal Lavigerie was a 
Great characters 
are apt to have great faults, and above these faults rises in 
Lavigerie a high and noble character, on fire with love of 
humanity, and ready to spend and be spent in relieving its 
woes and advancing its temporal and eternal weal. His par- 
ticular schemes may or may not prove practicable. The very 
amplitude of their reach works against their feasibility in their 
present form, It is certain that he has made a thorough study 


great, an eminently great, and good man. 


of Islam, its gloominess, its heartlessness, its impurity, its 
ruthlessness, its invincible malignancy towards the very essence 
of Christendom, and that he has set this forth with an ener- 
getic eloquence at once noble and practical, a penetrating 
persuasiveness worthy of the land and of the Church of Bossuet 
and Fénelon. The spirit of the Crusades is immeasurably 
nearer the truth and nearer the demands of the day than the 
mawkish liberalism which endeavors to find in Islam a friend 
instead of recognizing in him an implacable foe. 

It was Lavigerie, it appears, who mainly determined the 
Pope to give a frank recognition to French republicanism as 
the definitively settled choice of the nation. This surely shows 
him to have been a wise and large-minded character; and 
while it may well be that posterity will not call Cardinal 
Lavigerie supremely great, we doubt not that it will be glad to 
put him, along with the Pontiff who raised him to the purple, 
among the eminently great and the eminently good. 


THE BORROWED MYTHS OF AMERICA. 
STEPHEN D. PEET. 


Condensed for Tue Literary Dicest from a Paper (8 pp.) in 
American Antiquarian, New York, November. 

THE WRITER raises the question of the source of the Deluge Myth 
so universally prevalent on this continent, and after carefully 
weighing the arguments in support of the view that it origi- 
nated with the missionaries, argues from its universal preser- 
vation, both in the picture-writing of the civilized tribes and 
the traditions of the wild tribes, that it had an older origin. 
He is, however, of opinion that these picture-writings and 
traditions do nevertheless refer to the Noachian deluge. 
Hence he assumes contact with historic races in some past 
time. As to the water-cult, of which so many symbols and 
myths are preserved, along with the deluge-myths, he inclines 
to the conclusion that the cult was not autocthonous, but 
derived from an old-world source in prehistoric times. 

After stating the views adverse to his conclusions he says: 


HERE isa plausibility about this view which becomes more 
apparent as we examine the myths of the civilized races. 

In these we find allusions, not only to the “ mountain,” “the 
boat,” ‘‘the bird,” “the gift of tongues,” and other events of 
* the Flood, but we find also many allusions to the “creation " 
with the same figures which are used in Scripture. To illus- 
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trate: From the fragments of theChimalpopoca Manuscript 
we have a history of the creation in which man was made out 
of ashes or dust on the seventh day by that mysterious divinity 
or personage (Quetzacoatl). 
giants upon the earth. 


also the tradition of 
We are told by Boturini that the first 
age was ended by a flood in which every living thing perished 
except a man and woman of the great race; that in the second 
age the world was inhabited by giants; that the third age was 


There is 


ended by hurricanes; and that we are now in the fourth age, 
which will be ended by conflagration, Another Mexican ver- 
sion is that in the “age of water” the great flood occurred, and 
the inhabitants were turned into fishes, and only one man and 
woman escaped. The man’s name was Cox-Cox; they saved 
the hollow trunk of a bald-cypress. They 
grounded their “ark” on the peak of Colluacan. A Michoa- 
chan tradition has the name Tezpi as a substitute for Noah. 
When the water began’ to subside he sent out a vulture, but 
the vulture fed upon carcases. 


themselves in 


Then he sent out other birds, 
of which the humming-bird returned, bearing green leaves. 
There is another version which fastens upon the unfinished 
pyramid of Cholula as representative of the Tower of Babel. 
The same tradition, with local modifications, prevails in Mex- 
ico, and in Nicaragua. In the Papago country they have the 
legend of the creation of the first man, Montezuma, out of 
clay,and also of his escape with a coyote from the deluge. 
The Californians tell of a great flood which covered the earth 
with the exception of Mount Diable and Reed Peak. The 
coyote escaped to the peak and survived the flood. At that 
time the Sacramento and San Joaquin began to find their way 
to the Pacific. The myth is localized in connection with every 
river, mountain, and lake. 

Now the inquiry arises, would a tradition, introduced by the 
missionaries, and so altogether modern, have been likely to 
spread so generally among all the Pagan tribes from the Atlan- 
tic to the Pacific, and have been so thoroughly incorporated 
into their traditions? It isto be noticed that the tradition 
always refers to an event which occurred at the earliest date of 
their history, and has reference to the starting-point or origi- 
nal home of the tribes. The only exception to this is the one 
that relates to the pyramid of Cholula, this having been the 
place of refuge, and not the starting-point of the Toltec race. 
There are many different versions of the story, but the same 
elements are constant—the boat, the mountain, the ancient 
divinity, who was the first ancestor, the flood, the survival, and 
the re-peopling of the land. 

These elements, or images, seem to have spread as far as the 
story of the Deluge itself. They are associated with prehis- 
toric cultus. They have been regarded as autocthonous, but, 
taken in connection with the Deluge story, they furnish an 
additional evidence of contact with historic countries. There 
are also symbols of the cross, the suastika, the serpent, the 
horse-shoe, the hand, the eye, the spectacle ornament, the loop, 
the turreted figure, the bird, the Nile key. These symbols are 
the most prevalent in Oriental countries, and the most wide- 
spread in this country. They are, indeed, associated with the 
various forms of nature-worship, and rarely with the traditions 
of the Deluge. In this we recognize a contrast. The water- 
cult in this country was, as in Great Britain, a prehistoric sys- 
tem. It was always localized in some spring, and was preserved 
by the spring into prehistoric times. 


The question arises, how came these symbolic works to be so 
connected with springs and with water-courses? Shall wesay 
that the symbols of nature-worship originated independently 
and are associated with the springs by a law of parallel devel- 
opment? In England, sacred springs are regarded as evidence 
that the water-cult was not autocthonous, but was introduced 
and localized in prehistoric or pre-Aryan times. 

In the Deluge Myth we find a perfect accord between the 
verbal traditions of the wild tribes, and the written or recorded 
traditions of the civilized people, and we maintain that this 
correspondence proves that the Deluge Myth was at the bottom 
of both. 
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PAGAN AND CHRISTIAN ROME, By Rodolfo Lanciani, 
Author of ‘‘ Ancient Rome in the Light of Recent Discoveries.” 
Profusely Illustrated. 8vo, pp. 374. New York and Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 1893. 


(The object of this volume is set forth below in the author’s own words. An 
archeologistjof high reputation, his studies yield fruit in the settlement of many 
puzzling questions, one of which is the gu@stio vexata as to whether Saint Peter 
and Saint Paul were ever in Rome. His conclusions on that point are also here 
cited. Mr. Lanciani is a clear-headed and entertaining writer, who, in his 
researches, spares no pains. The results of his labors are presented ina noble 
volume, most attractive in paper, presswork, and binding, with 116 illustrations, 
of which 26 are full-page, and an excellent Index.) 

T has been contended, and many still believe, that in ancient Rome 

the doctrines of Christ found no proselytes, except among the 
lower and poorer classes of citizens. That is certainly a noble picture 
which represents the new faith as searching among the haunts of pov- 
erty and slavery, seeking to inspire faith, hope, and charity in their 
occupants; to transform them from things into human beings; to 
make them believe in the happiness of a future life; to alleviate their 
present sufferings; to redeem their children from shame and servi- 
tude; to proclaim them equal to their masters, The Gospel, however, 
found its way to the mansions of the masters, nay, even to the palace 
of the Czsars. The discoveries lately made on this subject are start- 
ling, and constitute a new chapter in the history of imperial Rome. 
We have been used to consider early Christian history and primitive 
Christian art as matters of secondary importance, and hardly worthy 
the attention of the classical student. . Thus, not one of the four or 
five hundred volumes on the topography of ancient Rome speaks of 
the basilicas raised by Constantine; of the Church of Santa Maria 
Antiqua, built side by side with the Temple of Vesta, the two wor- 
ships dwelling together, as it were, for nearly a century; of the Chris- 
tian burial-egrounds; of the imperial mausoleum near St. Peter’s; of 
the porticoes, several miles in length, which led from the centre of 
the city to the Churches of St. Peter, St. Paul, and St. Lorenzo; of 
the palace of the Cesars trarsformed into the residence of the Popes. 
Why should these constructions of monumental and historical charac- 
ter be expelled from the list of classical buildings? Why should we 
overlook the fact that many great names in the annals of the Empire 
are those of members of the Church, especially when the knowledge 
of their conversion enables us to explain events that had been, up to 
the latest discoveries, shrouded in mystery ? 

For the archeologist the presence and execution of Saint Peter and 
Saint Paul in Rome are facts established beyond a shadow of doubt 
by purely monumental evidence. There was a time when persons 
belonging to different creeds made it almost a case of conscience to 
affirm or deny @ priori these facts, according to their acceptance or 
rejection of the tradition of any particular church. This state of feel- 
is a matter of the past, at least for those who have followed the prog- 
ress of recent discoveries and of critical literature. There is no 
event of the Imperial Age and of Imperial Rome which is attested by 
so many noble structures, all of which point to the same conclusion— 
the presence and execution of the apostles in the capital of the Empire. 
When Constantine raised the monumental basilicas over their tombs 
on the Via Cornelia and the Via Ostrensis; when Eudoxia built the 
Church ad Vincula; when Damasus put a memorial tablet in the 
Platonia ad Catacumbas ; when the houses of Pudens, and Aquila, and 
Prisca, were turned into oratories; when the name of Nymphe Sancti 
Petri was given to the springs in the catacombs of the Via Nomentana; 
when the twenty-ninth day of June was accepted as the anniversary 
of St. Peter’s execution ; when Christians and Pagans alike named 
their children Peter, and Paul; when sculptors, painters, medallists, 
goldsmiths, workers in glass and enamel, and engravers of precious 
stones, all began to reproduce in Rome the likeness of the Apostles, 
at the beginning of the second century, and continued to do so until 
the fall of the Empire ; must one consider them all as laboring under 
a delusion or as conspiring in the commission of a gigantic fraud? 
Why were such proceedings accepted without protest from whatever 
city, whatever community, if there were any other, which claimed to 
own the genuine tombs of St. Peter and St. Paul? These arguments 
gain more value from the fact that the evidence on the opposite side 
is purely negative. 
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LE CANAL DE PANAMA; Vlsthme Américain Explorations; 
Comparaison des Tracés Etudiés; Négociations; Etat des Travaux. 
Par Lucien N. B, Wyse, Commandant des Expéditions Envoyées 
au Darien, a San Blas, au Nicaragua et 4 Panama au 1876-77 et 78. 
Ouvrage Contenant une Grande Carte de I’Isthme Colombien, un 
Plan Panoramique du Canal de Panama Supposé Achevé, un Tab- 
leau Synoptique des Divers Projects, Dresses Spécialement par 
Lucien N. B. Wyse et go Gravures sur bois. Imperial 8vo, pp. 
399. Paris: Librairie Hachette et Cie. 


[This very handsome, it might almost be said sumptuously-made, volume, is of 
great interest at the present moment when the Panama Scandal excites so much 
attention over all the civilized world. The large maps and charts, with their 
minute details, make it easy to study the plans of the Canal and the ninety excel- 
lent wood-engravings, many of them full-page, are a series of delightful views of 
tropical landscapes and of the country through which it was intended to cut the 
ditch that was to connect the Atlantic and Pacific. Lieutenant Wyse, having 
been Commandant of expeditions fitted out by the French Government to sur- 
vey a route for the Canal, speaks with authority. A great part of his book is 
made from the letters, reports, and documents which he sent from the Isthmus of 
Panama, between 1876 and 1880, tothe President of the Society of the Inter- 
Oceanic Canal. His book was partly intended to vindicate himself, a coldness 


having for some reason sprung up between himself and the elder de Lesseps, 
The work is divided into five parts: ‘*‘ A General Description of the Colombian 
Isthmus,”’ Its Scenery, Geology, Botany, Fauna, Towns; a “Summary of Explora- 


tions’’ of the Isthmus from the Earliest to the Present Time ; a ‘*‘ Comparative 
Study of the Different Routes Proposed for Connecting the Atlantic and Pacific”: 
a‘ History of the Political and Private Negotiations Relative to the Isthmus,” 
and a ‘Statement of the Work Done on the Panama Canal” up to the time of 
publication. The volume is, therefore, very complete from every point of view, 
historical as well as descriptive, lacking, however, one thing, an Index. Two 
points of great interest may be here cited: one, particulars about the climate of 
the Isthmus ; the other, the author’s statement of his unimpeachable qualifications 
for forming an opinion about the best route for a canal, and the best kind to con- 
struct, whether a surface canal or one with locks. ] 


HE Isthmus of Panama does not deserve the bad reputation it has 
for unhealthiness. With the exception of certain localities 
situated near stagnant marshes (like Old Panama) where the soil is 
composed of decayed vegetable matter, the country is healthy. The 
slope towards the Pacific especially has good climatic conditions. 
With comfortable surroundings and the facilities afforded by some 
admirably ventilated heights for the establishment of a sanatorium at 
the time, always more dangerous, when the seasons change, a Euro- 
pean can live on the Isthmus a long time without his blood being 
affected. What has given the region its sad and unjust character is 
the fevers and maladies which miners contracted when, before the 
construction of the Panama Railway, they were obliged to make the 
journey from Colon to Panama on foot or mule-back, Several days 
passed without shelter in small periaugers, or in toilsome marches 
across lands sodden by rains and transformed into frightful mudholes 
at the passage of the slightest ravine, without a good meal, without 
covering at night, without being able to change their clothes from 
the time they left Colon until they reached Panama, and not alwa\s 
even then,—predisposed the emigrants to absorb the slightest emana- 
tions from the marshes. The most of those emigrants were adven- 
turers—miners of a low type, whose health had already been ruined 
by manifold excesses. The danger of the route, infested at several 
places by bands of robbers, increased the terror which the passage 
across the country inspired, and strengthened the bad reputation the 
Isthmus had. 

Yet, what contributed most to confirm the region’s character for 
insulubrity were the legends, invented designedly by interested per- 
sons, as to the mortality among the laborers employed in the con- 
struction of the Panama Railway. Exaggeration was pushed so far 
that it was said there was a man buried at every tie of the road, that 
154 superintendents had died at a single station on the road, and other 
like pleasantries, as depressing as ridiculous, but disproved absolutely 
by the official figures of the late Colonel Totten, Chief Engineer of 
the enterprise. During the entire time of construction of the Railway, 
that is five years, there died 295 white laborers out of 6,000 employed, 
140 blacks, and about 400 Chinese, these last having died as a result 
of one of these terrible moral epidemics, which sometimes arise 
among Asiatics when they are badly treated. 

As to the mortality among those employed on the Panama Canal, 
during the four years which followed its beginning, that has certainly 
exceeded a little the figures reached habitually in the great workshops 
of Europe. Yet, if you take into consideration the bad conditions 
under which those employed labored at the beginning in trying to 
control the torrents and construct habitations, the deplorable hygiene 
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of the greater part of the whites employed, the lack of vitality in the 
blacks from the Island of Jamaica, who constituted more than half of 
the laborers, and various other things, it may be said, that during the 
four years mentioned, the average of deaths was not more than § per 
cent. of those employed. 

In the solitudes of Darien, as Commander Selfridge, of the United 
States Navy, declares, afterexperience with a great number of white 
men, the climate is nearly everywhere as good as that of any tropical 
country whatever. Notwithstanding execessive fatigue, irregular 
nourishment, the constant dampness of clothing, the lack of shelter 
during the night, the sleeplessness produced by the hordes of insects 
which infest virgin forests, several of the members of the Interna- 
tional Commissions, at the head of which I had the honor to be 
placed, found themselves in better condition than they would have 
been under analogous conditions in temperate zones. 

The relative value of the different routes selected to connect the 
Atlantic with the Pacific can be calculated by an attentive examination 
of the conditions attending each of them. Nevertheless, as the 
question was very complex and most of the men, eminent in various 
ways, appointed to resolve the problem, were but slightly informed as 
to the work already undertaken in the American Isthmus, and were 
not acquainted with the localities or the objections or advantages of 
various kinds belonging to them, it became my duty to explain clearly 
elements of appreciation which escaped their notice, I have been 
devoted to the study of the subject for more than seventeen years. I was 
but a young Ensign when I explored the Isthmus for the first time. I 
am acquainted with the matter in its whole extent and from every 
point of view, and while efforts have been made with the clearest bad 
faith, and with an object which I will not designate, to conceal, from 
the European public especially, this special competence of mine, by 
organizing in regard to my name a conspiracy of silence, I believe, 
that no one in the world can claim a more thorough knowledge, the 
result of personal experience, of all the details of the mighty enter- 
prise. I venture to add that, in order to prepare myself to act in the 
matter, I visited and studied closely all the important undertakings of 
a similar kind, either already completed or in course of construction, 
on the surface of the globe. Among those I visited are the Suez 
Canal, the one from Amsterdam to the North Sea, the Canals of 
Caledonia, of Gotha, of Hungary, of Cronstadt, from Ghent to 
Terneusen, of Corinth; the artificial ports of Yumiden, of Scheur, of 
Port Said, and of Fiume; the tunnels of Mont Cenis, of St. Gothard, 
and the one constructed by Mr. Sutro for the mines of Virginia City, 
Nevada; the improvement of the mouths of the Danube, the rectifi- 
cation of the Escaut and the Meuse, the very remarkable deepening of 
the South Pass of the Mississippi by Captain Eads, and many other 
works, either considerable or novel under some aspects. Finally, I 
have consulted and studied everything which has been published in 
Europe and America on the question of the inter-oceanic canal. I was 
then in a more competent position than any other person to make a 
fruitful comparison between the different projects, and to give precise 
and numerous indications to the members of the Congress of Paris of 
1879. It has been claimed that the Panama Canal was foredoomed to 
failure because there was adopted for if the plan of a surface canal, 
and because it is impossible to construct there a canal without locks. 
I maintained, and still maintain, that it is altogether possible to 
construct a surface canal through the Isthmus of Panama, and a 
surface canal is the only kind which can be profitably and properly 
made. 





SULTAN 70 SULTAN; Adventures Among the Masai and Other 
Tribes of East Africa. By M. French-Sheldon, ‘‘ Bébé Bwana.” 


Cloth, 8vo, 435 pp. Ills. Boston: Arena Publishing Company. 


1892. 


S tes story is remarkable as being the record of an American 
woman who, with her band of 138 native attendants, entered 
Africa from the East Coast (Mombasa), penetrated to Kiliman- 

jara, thence south through the German Territory to Zanzibar, return- 
ing to Mombasa by steamer, with her own health shattered by 
accidents and disease, but with the loss to her retinue of only one 
dead (killed by lions), and one thief left behind. ; 
On reaching Mombasa the Captain’s boat which delivered the mail 
brought to our fair author a letter from Mr. G. S. Mackenzie, the 
English representative of the Imperial British East African Company, 
which, so far from expressing sympathy with her novel adventure, sug- 
gested insurmountable obstacles. The representative’s envoy was 
soon on board, and allowed her to see that her proposed undertaking 
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was regarded as an act of insanity, Mrs. French-Sheldon was not to 
be easily deterred, and demanded calmly: 


What do the officers of the I. B. E. A. Co. suppose I want of them, that I am 
not prepared to get without their assistance? I require no financial aid, and I[ 


have already obtained permission from those in authority in England to pass 
through the English territory. 


Mr. Mackenzie, while admitting that he thought very unfavorably 
of the project, was the more strengthened in his position by the fact 
there was not then a single available porter in Mombasa, but he inti- 
mated that, if the author could form a caravan in Zanzibar, he would 
oppose no obstacle. To Zanzibar accordingly she proceeded, used 
her diplomatic passport, and obtained an audience of the Sultan, who 
rendered all the assistance in his power. The impossible was achieved, 
and the author returned to Mombasa with an organized force of 103 
armed porters. These were still less than the number of loads, but a 
telegram to Zanzibar arranged for another party of 35, making 138 in 
all. 

All went smoothly until the porters caught sight of a party of armed 
Masais, which threw them into a panic. The author, however, halted 
them, and taking two soldiers, an interpreter, and a flag of truce, went 
to meet them. ‘They were quite peaceably disposed when they saw 
that no hostility was intended, the terror displayed by the Zanzibaris 
at first glimpse of them, impressed our author strongly with the sense 
that everything depended on herself. And as her men were very 
prompt in producing their knives under irritation, she sat down on the 
habit promptly by introducing a system of flogging. 

The result was that I soon obtained complete control over every man. I do not 
think I could have succeeded in this if I had not most unwillingly changed my life- 
long ideas about whipping. An appeal to physical force has always seemed to me to 


be brutal, and degrading alike to victim and administrator. 


However, circum- 
stances alter cases. 


A caravan on Safari (en route) as a traveling community 
must have order and laws of its own for the safety of the whole. 

The only thing when a man has committed an offense, and his punishment has 
been agreed upon by having his fault submitted to a jury of five or six of his com- 
rades, is to have the headman execute it promptly. 


The author endeavored to make a study of her followers and 
appears to have arrived at a very shrewd comprehension of their 
characters, and to have recognized some very admirable traits in 
them which were brought out inthe incidents of travel. She tells with 
pleasure a story of Kara, her strong man, who, when she was heed- 
lessly about to set her foot on an ant’s nest, dropped his load, seized 
her around the waist, bore her to a place of safety, and prostrated 
himself before her, explaining the cause of his action. 

On the plains of Taro, the porters revolted and threw down their 
loads, saying that Bébé (lady) did not know the road, the ringleaders 


inciting the others to follow their example, but the intrepid woman 
was equal to the occasion: 


Then or never I realized that I must demonstrate to these mutinous but savage 
men that I would be obeyed, and that discipline should be enforced at any cost. 
Only for one instant in perplexity I paused, a vulture flew overhead, I drew my 
pistols and sent a bullet whizzing after it and brought it surely down at my feet, 
to the astonishment of the revolting men. 

With both pistols cocked, suddenly I became eloquent in the smattering of 
Swathale which I know ; without interpreter, inspired with fearlessness and 
strength, I started through the centre of the rebellious throng, pointing first one, 
then the other pistol in quick succession at the heads of the men, threatening, and 
fully prepared, determined, and justified to shoot the first dissenter. 


The two ringleaders were flogged, order restored, and the march 
resumed through Arcadian Tareta, where was an English post, 
through to Lake Chala and the Chaga Land, or land of vulcans or 
smiths. In primitive Kimaugelia, the author's nerves were subjected 
to a still severer test: Aroused in the night by a consciousness of 
danger she seized knife and pistol and called out, ‘‘ Who is there ?” 
An askari entered with a lantern and revealed a huge python, coiled 
round the top of her palanquin. ‘The author's headman was Hamidi, 
a man obedient to her slightest wish and displaying great tact in 
his management of Zanzibaris, but on the Frontiers of the Masai 


country he declined to go further, urging that the danger was too 
great. 


Then, Hamidi, do you mean to say that you disobey my orders? He turned 
round and faced me, looking square into my eyes without hesitation, and replied, 
* Bébé Bwana” (Lady chief), I swore to the Sultan of Zanzibar, and to Chief 
Mackenzie, to protect you as far as I could from all dangers, and to give you my 
life rather than harm should come to you. Bébé Bwana, take these pistols, and 
he drew his revolvers from his belt ; kill me, but I will not go. 

I took the pistols, and, misinterpreting the action, he bared his breast. 

Hamidi, go, or I shall be tempted to do something rash. Let me think it over, 
and, whether you go or not, I go into Masai land. You and the rest of your goats 
may stay behind ; I go into Masai land at sunrise to-morrow morning. 


But Hamidi, seeing that his mistress was resolved, repented and 
went with her. No great dangers were encountered, but on the return 
home the palanquin porters in crossing a primitive bridge slipped and 
fell with the author into the river. A number of porters jumped in to 
the rescue, but in their efforts to carry her up the steep, rugged bank 
they slipped and dropped her with serious injury to her spine. In 
this state she hurried home as fast as possible, rejecting all overtures 
from the Germans to nurse her back to health. 

The author criticises the military rule of the Germans, and pre- 
sents it in unfavorable contrast to the English rule. 
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THE SILVER PURCHASE LAW. 
THE QUESTION OF ITS REPEAL. 

Great pressure is being exerted to secure the 
repeal of the Silver Purchase Act, or so-called 
Sherman Law, of 1890. Since the failure of 
the International Monetary Conference to 
adopt or recommend any measures for the 
solution of the silver question, there has been 
increasing activity among the opponents of the 
present silver policy of the United States Gov- 
ernment. These opponents, for the most part, 
are the foes of silver legislation in general— 
the men who fought the Free Coinage Bill 
presented during the last session of Congress, 
and who are radically against the entire bimet- 
allist doctrine. But as the act of 1890 was 
passed, and has always been regarded, as a 
compromise scheme, and does not embody in 
any distinctive way the real ideas of the bi- 
metallists, there is not much effort apparent to 
make a strong issue against repeal. Conse- 
quently the discussion is carried on mostly by 
anti-silver men and newspapers. The silver 
advocates have little to say except to deprecate 
and resist the incidental arguments against pro- 
silver legislation. 


THE MCPHERSON RESOLUTION, 


The question of repeal is now under debate 
in the Senate. The subject of the Senate de- 
bate is the joint resolution of Senator McPher- 
son, introduced Dec. 21, authorizing the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to suspend al! purchases 
of silver bullion under the act of July 14, 1890. 


NEW YORK CHAMBER OF COMMERCE RESOLU- 
TIONS. 


The New York Chamber of Commerce, on 
Jan. 6, by a vote of 23 to 3, adopted the fol- 
lowing resolutions : 

‘* Whereas,. The continued issue of $4,000,- 
ooo of legal-tender Treasury notes to pay for 
4,500,000 ounces of silver will make it more 
and more difficult for the Government to re- 
deem its obligations in gold the longer it is 
continued ; 

** Whereas, Confidence in the stability of our 
currency is weakened as these issues increase ; 

** Whereas, Investors in our securities are be- 
coming restless under an apprehension that 
they may be compelled to accept payment in a 
depreciated currency ; be it 

** RESOLVED, That we ask our Representa- 
tives in Congress to urge the prompt repeal of 
the Sherman Act of 1890, or any other law by 
which the Secretary of the Treasury is com- 
pelled to buy silver. 

** RESOLVED, That we earnestly call on every 
chamber of commerce and all other commer- 
cial bodies throughout the United States to 
unite with us on this appeal. 

*“*RESOLVED, That copies of these resolutions 
be sent to every member of Congress, of the 
Senate, and to all commercial associations in the 
United States.” 


CONGRESSMAN COCKRAN’S VIEWS. 


A notable interview on this subject with 
Congressman W. Bourke Cockran appeared in 
the New York Zvening Post on Jan. 6. Con- 
gressman Cockran took the novel position of 
advocating repeal as a step towards bimetal- 
lism. He said: 

** IT am in favor of the absolute and uncondi- 
tional repeal of the Sherman Act. I regard it 
as the most pernicious piece of legislation on 
our statute-book. I would go further, and 
carry with this repeal the repeal also of the 
Bland Act, which might be revived by a simple 
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THE POPULAR AND ELECTORAL VOTES. 


The table below is taken from the New York Zzmes for Jan. Io. 
peculiar aspects of the popular vote, the 7%mes says: 

‘*In the States of Colorado, Idaho, Kansas, Nevada, North Dakota, and Wyoming the 
Democrats generally voted for the People’s party ticket, and in the table these votes are 
included in the Weaver column. In Louisiana the opposition Electoral ticket was equally 
divided between the Republicans and the People’s party, four Electors being given to each, 
and in the table the aggregate vote for that ticket is divided between Harrison and Weaver. 
If it were possible to ascertain, even approximately, the Democratic votes which were given to 
the People’s party ticket in the six States above mentioned, the aggregate vote for the Demo- 
cratic ticket would, of course, be largely increased. 

‘* There will always be differences in published tables of the popular vote for Presidential 
Electors, as at present made up unofficially, because of differences in the mode of obtaining the 
results. Some tables give the vote as cast for the heads of the several tickets, some the highest 
vote for any Elector in each ticket voted, and some the average vote for the Electors of each 
State. The votes for Presidential Electors in a State usually vary through defective ballots, 
the prejudices or whims of voters, etc. ‘This is illustrated by the vote of this State at the 
November election, when the highest vote for an Elector on the Democratic ticket was 654,908, 
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and the lowest 654,835. 
highest to 609.252 for the lowest.” 


The vote for the Republican Electors varied from 609,459 for the 
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Washington.......6.-.5.0005 29,844 36.457 19,105 CN) vbeness 4 
West Virginia............++ e 84,467 80,293 4,166 2.145 8 6 aa 
Wisconsin..... slain big sik Fe 177,450 170,698 9,352 Cee 12 
Wyoming ....... Cocddeccoee ‘ swe ees 8.454 7,722 530 29 3 
| Ser ee ° 55554,085 5,172,343 1,040,600 273,314 27,653 277 145 22 





The New York Voice (Jan. 12) prints a table of the popular vote made up, like the Zimes’s 


table, from official returns. The variations in 


the totals illustrate the remarks by the 7imes, 


quoted above, about the difficulty of showing with accuracy the aggregate Presidential vote. 


The Voice’s footings are as follows: Cleveland, 5,552,788; 


1,042,021 ; Bidwell, 270,710; Wing (Socialist), 21,171. 





Harrison, 5,171,712; Weaver, 








repeal of the Sherman Act. I would put this 
nation at once upon a gold basis, and I would 
do so because I am a bimetallist. 1 believe 
that the only straight road to bimetallism is 
through the adoption of a single gold standard 
by this country. 

‘* This looks like a paradox, but it is a per- 
fectly plain proposition when you examine 
it. Commerce is not the creature of law, but 
of custom. Allthat law does is to crystallize 
and solidify and consecrate custom, to give it 
sanctions wich will insure its permanence. In 


simple terms, it takes care that the people who | 


do business according to custom shall not 
cheat each other by violation of custom. 
in this country cannot, therefore, legislate the 


commerce of the world into the acceptance of | 


silver if the commerce of the world does not 
want silver. To attempt this is absurd. The 
only effect of our legislation is to govern our 
local usages. The rest of the commercial world 
looks on and sees what we are doing and 





We | 


vantage. If we, through political timidity 
or a false economic theory, insist upon keep- 
ing silver in our coinage in defiance of the 
attitude of our commercial rivals, they are 
willing that we should, for it assures to them 
one country upon which they can all dump 
their surplus silver. 

*“Now, suppose we placed ourselves where 
the leading nations of Europe stand to day, on 
a single gold standard. The whole commer- 
cial world would then be compelled to conduct 
its transactions in gold, and we bimetallists 
believe that there is not enough gold above the 
surface of the earth to make this practicable. 
What would follow? The whole world—not a 
single nation acting by itself, as now—the 
whole world, I say, would be obliged to call 
silver into its coinage to help out the volume 
of money needed. Instead of being at a dis- 
advantage in our trade with other nations, as 
we are to-day, we should be on an equality 
with all the others,” 


shapes its own course accordingly, not bid iin eae ett eee " 
moved by any tender sentiment for us, PESIOR PERE N THE SHERMAN LAW. 
but with a view single to its own ad- Congressman Harter of Ohio has made pub- 
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lic a vigorous letter favoring repeal from Prof. 
A. L. Perry, the well-known political econo- 
mist. Professor Perry writes: 

‘*It isa universal law of political economy 
that no two commodities having different 
costs of production and varying intensities of 
demand can ever be kept in a steady ratio of 
purchasing power one to the other, 
tion has proved itself powerless a hundred 
times to override this economic law. The 
present national law relating to silver bullion 
is only the last link in the long chain of such 
demonstrations. The only rational thing to do 
with the so-called Sherman Law is instantly to 
repeal it. Every day’s delay is a danger, 
holding on to it so long against reason and 
common sense the country has already lost the 
confidence of the financial world. The un- 
wonted export of gold at this season is caused 
by nothing else than the throwing back upon 
the American market of foreign-held American 
securities, which must, of course, be paid for, 
and gold is the only commodity equally avail- 
able as such pay. Why are foreigners to this 
extent unloading securities upon us, which are 
otherwise acceptable tothem? Because they 
fear, and have reason to fear, that if they 
delay, the securities will be paid, interest and 
principal, in silver money, made legal tender 
for all debts, public and private. The only 
possibie way for the United States as a nation 
to regain for themselves a decent confidence in 
the monetary centres of the world is to erase 
from our statute-books—leaving not a vestige 
—the suicidal and every way abominable law 
compelling purchases of silver bullion.” 


Legisla- 


JAY COOKE DEFENDS SILVER. 

The Philadelphia Manufacturer (Dec. 31) 
prints a letter from Jay Cooke, the prominent 
banker, the arguments 
against unlimited use of silver, and declaring 


strongly opposing 


that the agitation for stopping silver purchases 


is unnecessary and nnreasonabdle. The fol- 
lowing is an extract: 

‘* The demonetization of silver in 1873, al- 
though measure enacted ignorantly, con- 
fessed by Congress, was a great crime to 
civilization and progress, and, further, the vast 
majority of the people who are not capitalists 
have been reduced in resources and in debt- 
paying capacity to the full extent of the with- 
drawal of the legal-tender silver money. . 

‘It is almost laughable,were it not so serious, 
to read the editorials in the daily press of the 
conntry, which are in a great majority averse 
to the upholding of silver and restoring it to 
the basis of 


a 


i) 4 


16 to I, and to its former position 
asa legal-tender, debt-paying metal. 

‘‘In my experience, I have seen silver sell at 
a large 
California gold days | have made purchases 
of gold at a discount for checks on our Phila- 
delphia banks. 
easy at that time to have demonetized gold, 
and to have produced precisely the same con- 
ditions as to gold as now prevail in regard to 
silver, 
refused at the mints of the United States and 
other countries, and it had been an 
article of trade and commerce merely. . . . 

‘* The newspapers seem to be doing all they 
can to create a panic by declaring that the 
further buying of silver will expel the gold 
from the United States Treasury, and from 
this country, which is a silly prognostication, 
It has no foundation whatever in fact, or in 
the experience of those who have watched the 
course of events in the past.” 


tiat 1s, 


made 


SPECIMEN PRESS OPINIONS. 

New York Tribune (Rep.), Jan. 7.—The 
construction put upon recent interviews with 
Senator Allison on the results of the Monetary 
Conference, to the effect that he favors non- 
action on the repeal of the Sherman Act as the 
proper policy for Republicans to pursue in the 
present Congress, seems to us hardly warranted 
by his published utterances, It to be 
his idea—the Republicans being about to go 


is said 


By } 


premium above gold, and during the | 


It would have been just as | 


if the coinage of gold had been | 





Jout of power—to leave the silver que 
open for the Cleveland Administration to take 
|up and carry to some sort of a settlement. 
| We donot so understand Mr. Allison, Even 
|if that were his view of the policy and 
duty of Republicans, we should consider it 
| bad politics as well as bad policy. The motive 
|would be perfectly apparent; and being ap- 
parent would defeat the purpose. It would 
only mean that Republican Senators and mem- 
bers of Congress were willing to see financial 
conditions continue which disturb business and 
threaten public credit whena remedy is within 
their reach, in order, in ihe slang of current 
politics, to put their opponents ‘‘in a hole.” 
The 77idune, let us say once for all, is not in 
favor of that kind of ‘* smart” politics. 
The question which now 





itself is 
really the old one of currency inflation in a 
new form. Contrary to the hope and, per- 
haps, the expectation of its supporters, the 
Sherman Act is leading us away from bimetal- 
lism. The purchase of silver and issue of 
silver certificates is neither more nor less than 
the old greenback heresy in a new form. 


presents 


Boston Post (Dem.), Jan. 7.—The order has 
gone forth that Republicans in the United 
States Senate must not consent to the repeal 


of the Silver Purchase Act, the reason being 


‘ 


organs puts it, ‘‘ it is not their duty to pass any 
legislation to relieve the Democratic party 
from their present and prospective embarass- 
ment on this important question.” ‘This is the 
position that was taken by the Boston Journal 
when the Free Coinage Bill was belore the 
House last year, It is the position.taken by the 
Republican managers in relation to the tariff re- 
form bills now before the Senate, and it is 
thoroughly contemptible in the sight of every 
broad-minded citizen. 


New York Times (Ind.-Dem.), Jan. 9.—The 
present policy will either bring us to the point 
where the Government cannot meet its obliga- 
tions in gold or where very great sacrifices will 
be required to avert that result. 


‘The mere 
expectation of it will check all enterprise, 
interfere with all business operations, and 


inflict loss that may easily amount to millions 
of dollars. What excuse is there 
cruel and disastrous line of action? 
absolutely none, except 
Republicans in the present Congress may fairly 
make all the trouble for the Democrats in the 
next that they can. That is worse than no 
excuse. It is cowardly, selfish, unjust, dis- 
honorable, and 


sucha 
There is 


for 





adopt it, and act on it, will deserve the con- 
demnation of all decent citizens. 


Chicago Tribune (Rep.), Jan. 7.—The true 


that it is desirable to embarrass the Cleveland | 
Administration and the Democratic Congress | 
as much as possible. As one of the Republican | 


the theory that the | 


treacherous, and the men who} 
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stion | 


| friends of sound money should unite to press | 


and after that is achieved they can then bend 
their energies to the task of convincing their 
wayward brethren that the best interests of 


effort to hold up silver to more than 50 per 
cent. above its adinitted commercial value. 


Atlanta Constitution (Silver Dem.), Jan. 8. 
—It makes no difference whether the New 
York editors are ignorant or ‘‘ hypnotized,” or 
whether they are trying to create a panic or to 
bear the market. It all comes the 


to Same 


and they are doing their best to create an im- 


on the verge of some danger. They say that 
if the shipments of gold continue there will be 
a premium on the metal, and then the country 
will be on a silver basis. Let any sensible 
and pick it to pieces. How could the country 
go toa silver basis, when the silver standard is 
|abolished by law? The legal tender silver 
| itself stands in the way of any harmful premium 
on gold. In other words, the currency and 
| business of the country would go on just as it 
jhas been going, and premium on gold 
| would have no perceptible effect on business, 


ithe 


for the adoption of the McPherson resolution, | 


thing. They are trying to deceive their readers, | 000 nor more than $4,000,000 monthly.” 


pression in the public mind that the public is | 


the country demand an abandonment of the | 


| 


merchant or business man take this statement | 


| 
| 
| 
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St. Louis Republic (Silver Dem.), Jan. 6,— 
The Government ought to cease buying silver 
bullion as a matter of common sense and com- 
mon justice. It oughtto open its mints and 
coin all the bullion that is presented for coin- 
age. That will neither ‘‘ bull” silver nor 
‘* bear” it, but will restore to it the coinage 
value taken out of it when its coinage was 
discontinued. If, after the silver or gold bul- 
lion has been coined, the owner wishes to 
deposit it and take certificates of deposit on it, 
the only objection to the issue of such certifi- 
cates is that the presence of the deposits in 
the Treasury confuses many and leads to the 
demand that coin against which paper is al- 
ready outstanding shall nevertheless be put 
into circulation, When silver is freely coined 
there will be no more trouble about getting it 
to circulate than there is now. The business 
of the world is very rapidly increasing with 
the increase of population and with the prog- 
ress of invention. We need more money, and 
there is not gold enough in the world to supply 
this legitimate demand. 


Denver News (Silver organ), Jan. 5.—Sena- 
tor Sherman is becoming prosy and tiresome. 
His assertion that silver has depreciated be- 
cause too much of it has been produced is silly 
and childish. An ounce of silver will purchase 
now as much of 200 commodities as it wouid 
twenty years ago, The immense silver pro- 
duction of the Comstock and Leadville did not 
depreciate the price of silver. It is the en- 
hancement of the price of gold by Wall street 
and European shylocks which depresses silver. 
The American people will get their work in on 
the goldbugs by-and-by. The crash will come. 


Zoronto World, Jan. 7.—The silver question 
threatens to end in a financial crisis. It will 
certainly prevent any great reduction of the 
tariff for years. We make bold to say that a 
money crisis can only be avoided by the ex- 
penditure of immense sums out of the national 
l'reasury in order to catch up the error made 
in the notorious silver legislation of the United 
States. And that if that is so Congress must 
find a revenue, and it findsits best revenue in 
a high tariff. We ask business men and the 
public to watch the development of this cur 
rency crisis across the border. Fortunately we 
are out of it. : 


THE GOLD RESERVE AND THE* CURRENCY. 

Providence Journal, Jan. 9.—The gold re- 
serve on Saturday was $121,057,032, the gold 
notes.in circulation $454,444,814, and the total 
circulating paper of the Gevernment $784,- 
881,944, making the ratios 26 per cent. and 15 
per cent. respectively. 


AS TO COMPROMISES. 


Boston Transcript (ind -Kep.), Jan, 6.—Vari- 
ous compromises are talked of in Washington 
to take the place of the Silver Purchase Act, 
should it be repealed, which will not be the 
case unless Congress is compelled to act by 
the sheer force of public opinion, These com- 
promises, so-called, are, some of them, worse 
than the Sherman Bill, being based on the idea 
that silver fanatics must be satisfied at all 
events. The silver men, it is said, will not 
consent toany other substitute than one which 
directs the coinage of ‘‘ not less than $2,000,- 
but 
insist that the monthly coinage of Bland silver 
dollars shall not go below $4,000,000 
monthly in any event. One proposition 
to coin the bullion in Government 
possession—to purchase which Treasury notes 
have already been issued—at the rate of two 
and a half millions per month, and so geta 
double inflation out of the silver bullion stacked 
in Federal vaults. ‘These suggestions are mis- 
named compromises. They serve to show 
that there is no really half-way ground between 
a silver and a gold basis, under the present 
international attitude of European Govern- 
ments on the subject. If Congressmen are 
considering earnestly the practice of coining 


is 
Sliver 
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more 65-cent dollars, their constituents have 
not enlightened them much during the holidays. 


SPEAKER CRISP AND THE FREE COINAGE MEN. 


Cincinnati Volksblatt (Rep.), Jan. 7.—Views 
differ widely as to the possibility of accom- 
~plishing the repeal of the Sherman Act relating 
to monthly purchases of silver. The Demo- 
cratic adversaries of free coinage assert that 
they will be able to bring about the repeal of 
the Sherman Act without making concessions 
of any kind to the free coinage people; but 
the latter declare that repeal cannot be effected 
unless their demands are granted. Their con- 
fident declaration rests upon faith in their 
ability to avert unconditional repeal of the 
Sherman Law by means of parliamentary 


manceuvres. The man who has it in 
his power to make such hopes vain 
is Speaker Crisp, and the interview that 


Mr. Crisp had recently with President-elect 
Cleveland turned upon the question whether 
the Speaker would be willing to oppose the 
free coinage men by applying measures to cut 
off debate. According to present reports, 
Speaker Crisp refused to comply with Mr. 
Cleveland’s wish. He argued that since he 
had favored the anti-free coinage men by 
refraining from enforcing gag rule, and thus 
had enabled them to defeat the Free Silver Bill, 
he could not consistently use arbitrary tactics 
against the friends of free coinage. On the 
other hand, it is asserted that if Crisp is 
chosen Speaker of the next House, he will 
adapt his administration to the desires of the 
Cleveland element. 


SILVER IN THE MARKET. 


Bradstreet’s (New York), Jan. 7.—It is un- 
deniable that the failure to accomplish any- 
thing at Brussels has increased the sentiment 
favorable to a repeal or modification of the Sil- 
ver Purchase Law of 1890. There is, however, 
no lively expectation on this side of the Atlantic 
that the present Congress will adopt such a 
course. A contrary impression, however, 
seems to prevail abroad, and the manifesta- 
tions which at present are displayed in the 
London silver market seem to be predicated 
upon the idea that the Sherman Bill will not 
remain long upon the statute-book of the 
United States. At the same time a decided influ- 
ence is exercised upon the position of silver by 
the alleged uncertainty which exists in relation 
to the monetary policy of British India. The 
influence of these two factors is responsible 
for the weakness of silver in the last weeks of 
the year. On Dec. 27, 1892, the New 
York quotation for bar silver touched 82 
cents per ounce, the lowest figure on 
record, being % cent per ounce below the 
quotation of last August. It is, however, 
to be noted that the London price did not de- 
ciine proportionately, and that the lowest 
figure in that market—37"|isd. per ounce on 
Dec. 20 last—was still fractionally above the 
figures current there in August, viz., 377 |sd. 
per ounce. The explanation of this irregular 
action of the two markets is not difficult to 
trace. It seems that London exporters to the 
East were willing to pay 37'/i. to 384d. for 
spot silver for immediate shipment, but were, 
in view of the fears of a repeal of the silver 
laws or of the closing of the Indian mints to 
silver, entirely unwilling to purchase here and 
take the risk of possible changes of such gravity 
before consignments could arrive. From this 
fact resulted the disrepancy in quotations with 
which the year closed, and which has not 
been entirely obviated by the more secure feel- 
ing in regard to both of the dangers referred 
to above. 


THE CLEVELAND ELECTORS AND 
MR. MURPHY. 

The formal selection of Edward Murphy, Jr., 

as the Democratic candidate for Mr. Hiscock’s 

seat in the United States Senate, was made by 
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the legislative caucus of the Democrats at| ment of a candidate against whose election the 


Albany last Tuesday evening. ‘This choice 


| 


was the culmination of a systematic and active | 
utilization of the organized Democratic forces | 


throughout the State in behalf of Mr. Murphy’s 
candidacy. County, city, and local commit- 
tees were called together to endorse Mr. Mur- 
phy as the one candidate of the party. There 
has been nothing to indicate that Mr. Cleve- 
land’s protest has had any restraining influence 
upon the party organization. Indeed, the 
party endorsements of Mr. Murphy have been 
much more numerous and earnest since Mr. 
Cleveland’s interview appeared than they were 
before. 


The most striking action of this kind was 
the adoption by the Cleveland and Stevenson 
Electors last Monday of resolutions praising 
and recommending Mr. Murphy. The intro- 
duction of the resolutions elicited vigorous 
protest from two of the Electors, who de- 
clared that it was a violation of propriety to 
ask the Electoral College to express itself on 
the Senatorial question. 


SENATOR HILL’S PART. 


Newspaper reports state that the resolutions 
were presented, and pushed through, by the 
personal instructions of Senator Hill, who was 
present in a room adjoining the chamber in 
which the Electors met. 

The Hera/d’s report says: 

‘* The majority of the Electors sat astounded. 
Mr. Croker so far forgot himself as to speak 
his thoughts. ‘It is a mistake,’ said Mr. 
Croker. ‘It should never have been done.’ 
Looking toward the door of the room in which 
Senator Hill sat awaiting the result of his 
work, Mr. Croker added: ‘ That man has no 
business here. He ought to be in Washington.’ 
Then, as if*recalling his position, the silent 
master of Tammany sat down and picked 
nervously at the card on his desk.” 

The Zimes’s report says: 

‘*Mr. Croker knew the mischievous hand 
that drafted it. He understood it was a chal- 
lenge to the incomlng Federal Administration, 
that it was intended as a rebuke to Mr. Cleve- 
land, by having the Electors who cast the vote 
of the State of New York for him indorse the 
candidacy of a man whom the President-elect 
had publicly opposed. ‘ ‘That man,’ exclaimed 
Mr. Croker, meaning Hill, ‘ has got no business 
here. He ought to be in Washington attend- 
ing to his duties as United States Senator.’”’ 

The World’s report says: 

‘Senator Hill arrived while the Electors 
were in session and remained in an adjoining 
room, where he was not visible to the crowd 
in the chamber. Mr. Croker knew he was 
there, and after the adjournment the Tam- 
many chief said, with his face turned towards 
the room in which the Senator was concealed, 
and in atone loud enough to be heard some 
distance away: ‘ That man has got no business 
here. He ought to be in Washington attend- 
ing to his duties as United States Senator.’ 
Then Mr. Croker, with anger blazing in his 
eyes, left the chamber.” 


Mr. Murphy was nominated in the caucus 
Tuesday evening by a vote of 85 to 5. The 
five dissidents voted for W. Bourke Cockran. 


New York Herald (ind.-Dem.), Jan. 10.— 
The Electoral College is not a political ma- 
chine to be used for partisan electioneering 
purposes. It has a high constitutional func- 
tion which is grossly abused when perverted to 
the ends of factional politics. Moreover, the 
proceeding was a gratuitous insult to the Pres- 
ident and Vice-President for whom the Electors 
were chosen by the people of New York to 
cast their ballots. It was an officious endorse- 


! York 





President-elect had publicly protested. 


New York Times (ind.-Dem.), Jin. to.— 
Why should Murphy have instigated the farce? 
The man is going to be elected Senator. No- 
body disputes that. Why does he not take 
his office and be quiet instead of pretending 
that the people or that the masses of his own 
party are in favor of him? Does he not know 
that if the office were elective nobody wouid 
think of nominating him to it, and that, if by 
any chance he should be nominated, any 
decent Republican could beat him in the elec- 
tion? Of course he does, but it seems he 
would like to make people believe that some 
decent persons really think him fit to be a 
Senator, whereas all decent persons consider 
that his election will simply create a vacancy 
for six years in the representation of New 
in the Senate. He cannot disabuse 
people of this impression by getting ‘‘ endorse. 
ments” from the machine of which he is the 
head, or from any of its creatures, and these 
are all the endorsements he has to show. 

New York Staats-Zeitung (Ind.-Dem.), Jan, 
10.—The Presidential Electors, as such, have 
as little to do with the choice of a United 
States Senator as they have with the German 
Military Bill. If it was the purpose of these 
gentlemen to afford a new demonstration that 
a method of electing the President which was 
instituted under conditions entirely different 
from those prevailing to-day has become 
ridiculous and ought to be abandoned, they 
have discharged their function. 


New York Morning Advertiser (/ep.), Jan. 
11.—Croker did not feels moved by the pres- 
ence of Senator Hill in Albany on Monday. 
He publicly referred to him as ‘‘ that man,” 
and suggested that his proper place was Wash- 
ington. Mr. Croker has an idea that Hillisa 
source of trouble for his band of reformers. 
Can it be possible that we are to have a thr: e- 
cornered fight between Hill, Croker, and 
Cleveland ? 


Brooklyn Times (Rep.), Jan. 10.—This pro- 
nunciamento of the Electoral College pro- 
claims to the Democracy of the whole nation 
that the Democratic party in the Empire State 
is hopelessly divided and that the dominant 
faction has no ambition except to embarrass, 
annoy, and wage war upon the Democratic 
President. 


Utica Morning Herald (Rep.), Jan. 10.— 
The Hill-Murphy machine reached tne limits 
of audacity and contempt for the Pres‘dent- 
elect yesterday. In requiring of the Presi- 
dential Electors, an expression in favor of Ed- 
ward Murphy for United States Senator it 
exhausted its powers of insult. Luckily for 
Mr. Cleveland his election does not depend 
on the vote of New York’s Electors, else it is 
not improbable the machine would have 
required him to apologize to the Troy 
brewer as a condition of the vote being cast 
for him. Not having that power the Electors 
first slapped him in the face with a fulsome 
eulogy and ‘‘endorsement”’ of Murphy, and 
kicked him with an adjournment to hob-nob 
with Mr. Murphy's friend, the Governor, be- 
fore performing the one duty which the law 
imposes on them—voting for President and 
Vice-President. 


Boston Traveller (Rep.), Jan. 10.—This 
action was so utterly unprecedented that its 
significance as an act of warfare can hardly be 
overestimated. Little or no doubt now exists 
as to Mr. Murphy’s election, and that the two 
Senators from New York will make bitter war- 
fare on the Administration unless there is com- 
pliance with their demands, no one in his 
senses for a moment doubts. It looks as if the 
battle of twelve years ago was to be repeated, 
only it is safe to say hat there will be no resig- 
nations on the part of Hill and Murphy. 


Philadelphia Evening Telegraph (/ud.-Rep.), 
Jan, 10.—It means four years of political pur- 
gatory for Grover Cleveland. Murphy elected, 
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Mr. Hill will devote his energies during the 
jntervening period to forming a Senatorial 
combination, whereby, after the 4th of March, 
the National Executive will be compelled to 
make terms with the political highwaymen of 
the time. It will be a battle of the gods, and 
the President-elect may well take himself to 
the Jersey pines to brace up for the work and 
the racket ahead. No, the Democratic millen- 
nium will not arrive this year of grace. 


THE GOVERNMENT AND THE RAIL- 
WAYS. 
THE PROPOSED REPEAL OF THE ANTI-POOL LAW. 


introduced a bill to 
amend the Inter-State Commerce Act so as to 
modify the present prohibition 
‘pool’ arrangements. The bill 
following provision: 

That it shall be lawful for any common 
carrier, subject to the provisions of this act, to 
enter into contracts or agreements with other 
common carriers, having for their object the 
establishment and maintenance of just and 
reasonable rates, and the prevention of unjust 
discrimination. Such agreements may provide 
for the apportionment of traffic or of earnings, 
and shall be enforcible between the parties 
thereto. 


Senator Cullom has 


of railway 
makes the 


ATTITUDE OF THE RAILWAYS 


PRESENT LAW, 


TOWARD THE 


Pittsburgh Dispatch (Rep.), Jan. 8.—There | 


is a decided sarcasm in the following editorial 
extract from the New York Herald: 


It was ascertained positively yesterday that the trunk | 
line pool is now in actual operation, and that the com- | 


petitive eastbound freight business between New York 
and Chicago has been divided among the several rail- 
roads. The Herald had previously announced the 
establishment of the pool, but it was held in abeyance 
for awhile because of the exposure. Probably the fact 
of the pool will appeal to nobody more strongly than 
Congressmen who have been asked to amend tlie 
Inter-State Commerce Act, making pools legal. 


The Herald omits to say whether the fact 
should appeal to Congressmen in favor of the 


amendment asked for, or against; but there is | 


no doubt as to railway opinion. ‘The eminent 
railway magnates who have been giving the 
Congressional committees the benefit of their 
expert opinions virtually say, according to the 
Herald's statement of the facts: ‘‘ We belong 
to a class which is entitled to override public 
policy, to nullify the statutes of Congress, and 
to defy the decisions of the Courts. There- 
fore you must amend the act because we do 
not like it, and if you do not, we will ignore it 
anyway.” ‘lhe argument seems to be gener- 
ally regarded, especially in railway circles, as 
a most valid one. Perhaps it is; but we may 
be permitted to hope that the time will come 
when people making demands for public legis- 
lation in their favor must show clean hands as 
regards obedience and respect for the laws of 
the country. 


MORAL CONSIDERATIONS, 


Washington National Economist (Farmers’ 
Alliance), Jan. 7.—It will be no easy task for 
railroad officials, and others interested, to con- 
vince the people that railway pools are de- 
Sirable. 
minds of the people against the practice of 
pooling. Still it is the duty of high-class jour- 
nals to take position on the side of absolute 
truth and justice, no matter whether they have 
to brave the displeasure of powerful corpora- 
tions, or a deep-rooted public prejudice. One 
thing is certain; the public generally believes 
that pooling is an evil used for purposes in- 
imical to the general welfare, and if the pub- 
lic is in error in this particular, it can and 
should be demonstrated beyond any shadow of 
doubt by those who advocate the new amend- 
ment. It may, as a dernier resort, be best to 
Say that of two evils we will choose the least, 
but it is far better, when possible, to say we 


There is a strong prejudice in the | 


| will have neither. 
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The last annual meeting of | Senator of Mr. Sherman’s reputation and large 


| the Supreme Council of the Farmers’ Alliance | financial experience should indicate his pur- 


ship of railroads, but that plank in the People’s 
party platform was not endorsed with any 
degree of enthusiasm, and it is very doubtful if 


at Memphis. But could control be made 
effective and adequate, there is no doubt that 
it would be preferred by all who understand 
and endorse the principles involved in the 
Constitution of the United States, 





MR. REAGAN’S CHANGE OF MIND. 


Chicago Railway Review, Jan. 7.—Advance 
| copies of the sixth annual report of the Inter- 
| State Commerce Commission have been re- 
ceived, and a perusal reveals many points of 
interest which the briefer abstracts heretofore 
\furnished fail to disclose. One of the most 
|interesting is an abstract from a letter of the 


announced in favor of the Government owner- | pose to vote for this bill. 


the Alliance will ratify that demand as passed | 





| Hon, John H. Reagan, one of the joint com- | 


mittee which reported the Inter-State Com. 
merce Law in its present form and to whom 
more than to any other is due the presence of 
the fifth section, or the anti-pooling clause in 
{the present law. ‘Those who read the debate 
in Congress on the bill at the time of its pass- 
age will remember with what virulence Mr. 
Reagan declaimed against what is known as 
| railway pooling, characterizing it as all that was 
vicious and evil in railway management. It 
will also be remembered that in consequence 
of his appointment to the Texas Railroad 
| Commission, Mr. Reagan resigned his seat in 
|the United States Senate to undertake the 


known to those who have fol- 
|lowed the course of the Commission in that 
State. The effect upon himself is now 
vealed in the letter, of which the following is 
an extract: ** Further study has caused me to 
believe that the section may be amended so as 
to benefit both the railroads and the people by 
allowing the railroads to enter into traffic ar- 


leffect is well 


\rangements with one another. But any 
jsuch arrangement which they may be al-| 
|lowed to make should be laid before, 
|and approved by, the Inter-State Com- 


merce Commission before becoming effective; 
and such an amendment should provide a suf- 
ficient penalty to prevent or punish any viola- 
tion of agreements so made between the 
roads.” Such a statement, coming from such 
|a source, may well cause surprise, and yet it 
| is only the conclusion to which every fair- 
minded, intelligent man must arrive who, 
possessing the means, honestly endeavors to 
get at the solution of the question. But not 
every man arriving at such a conclusion would 
be, with Mr. Reagan, honest enough to declare 
it. Fortunately, that gentleman posseses the 
courage of his convictions, and is 


of « mistake will in any sense detract either 
from his reputation or his character. 


THE ANTI-OPTION BILL. 


The Senate is still considering the Wash- 
| burn Anti-Option Bill, intended by its authors 
‘to suppress gambling in the necessaries of life. 

On Jan. 4 Senator Sherman urged early action 
on the measure, saying that it should be re- 
| garded as a serious picce of legislation and 
| be brought promptly to a vote. Senator Sher- 
man’s remarks have been interpreted as indi- 
cating that, notwithstanding his personal ob- 
jections to the bill, he will probably vote for it 
|in deference to the widespread belief among 
the farmers that it is in their interest. 





, SENATOR SHERMAN’S JUDGMENT AND THE 
| 


FARMERS’ JUDGMENT. 


Boston Journal (Rep), Jan 7.—We confess 
that we find it somewhat depressing that a 


. Strong | likely, therefore, to raise the price of grain as 
| enough not to fear that the acknowledgment | ’ 


regulation of railways in Texas, with what | 


re- | 





| two parties to every bet. 





It is all the more 
depressing because the statements which he 
made in his brief speech in the Senate are pre- 
cisely such as would seem to lead to a directly 
opposite conclusion. Mr. Sherman explains 
that he does not believe that the bill will 
accomplish what is expected of it; and he 
admits that there are grave doubts of the con- 
stitutionality of the measure, yet he intends to 
vote for it, out of deference to the opinions of 
agricultural societies and individual farmers, 
who think that the bill would remedy evils which 
they find oppressive. But are the opinions of 
agricultural societies and individual farmers 
upon the efficacy and constitutionality of a 
proposed bill likely to be better grounded or 
more thoroughly informed than those of Sen- 
ator Sherman himself? And if there is to be 
deference either way, ought it not to be on the 
part of the agricultural societies and the farm- 
ers to the better judgment of Mr. Sherman ? 
Suppose that the Anti-Option Bill should be- 
come law, and that its practical operation 
should prove Mr. Sherman’s apprehensions as 
to its inefficiency and unconstitutionality to be 
well founded, what would the agricultural soci- 
eties and the individual farmers say then? 
Would not they have a right to complain be- 
cause Mr. Sherman and others like him, who, 
with their trained judgment, recognized in 
advance these defects, did not have the courage 
to avert from them the consequences of an in- 
operative and injurious law? 


CONCERNING SOME PRACTICAL ASPECTS 
GAMBLING IN FUTURES. 


Richmond Times (Dem.), Jan. 8. — The as- 
sumption that transactions in futures, which 
are gambling pure and simple, necessarily 
tend towards depressing the price of the 
article dealt in, is just as gratuitous as the 
other assumption that all transactions in 
futures are necessarily gambling transactions. 


OF 


| The argument that such necessarily depress 


prices proceeds upon the proposition that 
every person who bets that the price of 
grain will be lower on July 1, becomes 


interested to depress its price, and in this 


way he has an enormous body of men 
striving with all their might to put the 
price of grain down. But there must be 


If the one who 
bets that grain will be lower in July is inter- 
ested to depress grain, the one who bets that 
it will be higher becomes interested to raise its 
price, so that the one exactly balances the 
other. If either gets the advantage it is just 
as likely to be the one who bets on the 
high price as the one who bets on the low 
price. The gambling transaction is just as 


it is to lower it. In other words is has no in- 
fluence at all, and the price is fixed by the law 
of supply and demand. But the exchanges 
for dealing in futures have this most bene- 
ficial effect: Before we had exchanges the 
wheat crop or the corn crop or the cotton 
crop or any other crop of all the farmers 
came upon the market at the same time. All 
sold then, when all were endeavoring to 
sell, and prices were consequently lowered 
necessarily by the glut. The farmer got, 
therefore, less than what his crop should have 
brought. But the exchanges are open all the 
year round, with sharp speculators all the time 
estimating the quantity of the unreaped crop 
and the amount of demand for it and trading 
on this estimate. They are therefore furnish- 
ing the farmer with a market every day in the 
year, so that the pressure to sell all at once 
never takes place now, but the sale of a crop 
is spreading gradually over a whole season. 
This regular and steady market for the farmer 
the ‘‘ Anti-Option” Bill would destroy, re- 
mitting the farmer to his old status under 
which he had to sell his crop at the moment 
every other farmer was endeavoring to sell 
his, or to store it and wait for a market, with 
all the losses that that involves, 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLERS AND ANTI- 
OPTION. 


Minneapolis Tribune (Rep.), Jan. 7.—I|n the | 


Senate on Thursday Senator Vilas is said to 
have made a very bitter attack on the Wash- 
burn Anti-Option Billi. It is not to be expected 
that Mr. Vilas, who hails from Wisconsin, or 
anybody who represents Milwaukee and Chi- 
cago interests, will exert himself to secure the 
passage of this bill. On the other hand, it is 
to be expected that they will do everything 
possible to defeat it. But late developments 
have not had a tendency to make the views of 
such persons very effective in shaping public 
opinion in this part of the Northwest. In fact, 
it begins to be pretty evident that if Minneap- 
olis and the Northwest want to protect them- 
selves they must yet have to do it through 
some measure similar to the Washburn Bill. 


St. Paul Globe (Dem.), Jan. 7. — Senator 
Vilas stripped off the pretense of pure purpose 
with which Senator Washburn has draped his 
Anti-Option Bill, and exposed what has been 
charged to be the real purpose of it. Rather, 
Senator Vilas made Senator Washburn do the 
stripping. It shows that the object is what 
the Senator admitted it to be to the Chicago 
reporter, on which we commented yesterday, 
the absolute control of the price of wheat by 
the Northwestern millers. ‘The Senator from 
Wisconsin was making an argument against 
the bill, when the junior Senator from this 
State interrupted him to ask whether contracts 
in which neither party intended the delivery 
of the grain would be sustained by any Court. 
Admitting that they would not, Senator Vilas 
asked Senator Washburn ‘‘ whether he would ac- 
cept an amendment to his bill which shall limit 
its effect to such contracts as botk parties in- 
tend shall not be followed by delivery of the 
article.” The report says that the Senator 
hesitated, but finally said that he would not 
because it would not be effective; it would be 
evaded. This makes it evident that the millers 
are not after ‘‘ wind wheat,” but are after all 
dealers in wheat except where. immediate de- 
livery follows the contract. They intend to 
bar out from competition with them even the 
men who would buy for actual future delivery. 
A farmer could not hypothecate his crop, be- 
cause this is an agreement to deliver a crop at 
some future day. The rank paternalism and 
unconstitutionality of such a measure need no 
further demonstration than the Chicago inter- 
view and the Senator’s reply to the question of 
Senator Vilas. 


AMNESTY TO THE MORMONS. 

All the newspapers agree in the opinion that 
the President’s proclamation of amnesty to the 
Mormons not only signifies that polygamy as 
an institution is practically at an end in Utah, 
but also greatly improves the prospects of the 
admission of Utah as a State. 


UTAH’S COMMENT. 


Salt Lake Tribune(Rep.), Jan. 6.—President 
Harrison delayed granting amnesty to the 
Mormons until more than half the joy that 
would have hailed the receipt of the amnesty 
a year ago was taken away. It was petitioned 
for by the chiefs of the Mormon Church, and 
in that petition they became surety for their 
people, that if amnesty should be granted they 
would henceforth live within the laws. The 
petition was endorsed by the Governor, the 
Chief justice of the Territory, and other reli- 
able citizens, and it ought to have received the 
immediate attention of the President. When 
first presented, it was telegraphed that the 
petition would be granted just as soon as the 
President was satisfied of his power to grant 
it, he having an idea at the time that it 
would require a law of Congress. He was very 
speedily satisfied on that score. Still, he has 
held the petition for over a year before acting 
upon it, probably with the idea that he was to 
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1 be a candidate for President, and that if he 
|granted the petition before election, it would 
| be charged that he did it to influence the elec- 
tion in his own favor. No matter what his 
reasons were. ‘The petition is at last granted. 
We congratulate the Latter Day Saints upon 
it, and we believe that the confidence reposed 
in them by the President in granting the peti- 
tion will not be abused. We believe, also, 
that the pardon carries with it full restoration 
to citizenship. 


Salt Lake Herald (Dem.), Jan. 6.—The am- 
nesty and pardon granted do not apply to any 
offense against the laws committed since Nov. 
1,18g0. Nor are they to have effect in the 
cases of persons who break the laws of the 
United States in reference to polygamy and 
polygamous practices in the future. All per- 


character committed previous to the date men- 
tioned, who in the future observe the laws of 
the United States in relation to those offenses, 
are relieved from such prosecution. ‘That is 
the full extent of the amnesty granted. The 
amnesty is of personal benefit then only to 
such offenders as are yet liable to prosecution 
for the offenses named committed prior to 
Nov. 1, 18go. It is of general benefit simply 
as an official recognition of the change of con- 
ditions in Utah, which may be taken as a 
notice to the world that the difficulties between 
this Territory and the Government of the 
United States are at an end. In this is its 
chief value, for only a very few individuals will 
be personally affected by it. Such as it is, 
the Herald bids it welcome, and hopes it will 
aid in the promotion of general harmony and 


good will. 


MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT. 


NEW YORK AND BROOKLYN INSTANCES. 


Much comment has been excited by the inter- 
view with Mr. Richard Croker, leader of Tam- 
many Hall, last week, upon the policy to be 
observed by the municipal authorities of New 
York City in making selections for the offices. 
The following are Mr. Croker’s words: 

‘* You can say for me that I believe taat the 
offices should be held by politicians. The 
present administration of the Municipal Gov- 
ernment shows that the city is better and more 
economically governed when politicians fill the 
offices than when so-called ‘ business men’ ad- 
minister them. I have received many letters 
from business men in which I am informed 
that they-can spare an hour or twoa day from 
their business to attend to the duties of a Com- 
missioner in some one or other of the depart- 
ments. That is not what the people of the 
city want, nor is it what they are entitled to. 
They should have the full time of every official 
devoted to the duties of the place which he is 
named to fill. I don’t object to business men 
as Such. Men with business abilities are needed 
in the public service, but their abilities should 
be wholly exercised in the public interest. 
When a business man who accepts public place 
devotes himself entirely to it, he is at once 
dubbed a politician. For myself I shall 
recommend no man to office whois not willing 
to give up his own business to give his entire 
time and service to the business of the people.” 

The day after this interview appeared, the 
new Mayor, Mr. Gilroy, made a number of 
important appointments. The men selected 
were of the politician class—leading Tammany 
workers. 


REFLECTIONS AND EXPLANATIONS. 


The New York Lvening Post (Ind.-Dem.), 
commenting on the policy thus announced and 
practiced, says (Jan. 6.): 

‘* Who are the men in the city who have no 
business and who are able to devote all their 





time to politics? They are the men whose 


‘sole business is politics, who have for years 


sons liable to prosecution for offenses of that | 
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followed no other occupation, and who in 
nearly every instance trained themselves for 
political life by tending bars, doing Tam- 
many’s work in primaries and elections, loaf- 
| ing about liquor-saloons, and leading lives of 
| idleness, rowdyism and semi-criminal diver- 
sions. Mr. Croker’s proclamation appeared 
on Wednesday, and later on the same dav his 
| Mayor gave us samples of the kind of men he 
| had in mind when he spoke of * politicians.’ 
| There is no possibility of misapprehension on 
| this point.” 
The New York Sun (Tammany organ) thus 
| explains Mr. Croker’s utterances (Jan. 6): 
‘We feel that there is considerable mis- 
apprehension of Mr. Croker’s remark that the 
officers of the eity are henceforth to be ‘ politi- 
|cians’ and not ‘ business men.’ We imagine 
that what Mr, Croker had in his mind was to 
insist that public officials, from whatever ranks 
| or occupations in life they come iato office, 
should not be prevented from giving full at- 
tention to their duties by the intruding de- 
mands of private affairs. All public officers 
must do the work assigned to them thoroughly 
and efficiently. In short, the idea, as we ap- 
prehend it, is, by putting offices in the hands 
of men entirely devoted to public business, or 
‘ pcliticians,’ to insure to New York a ‘ busi- 
ness administration.’”’ 


THE BROOKLYN SCANDAL. 


In Brooklyn the Grand Jury last week pre- 
sented indictments against many of the city 
officials (including the County Auditor, the 
Supervisors, and the Aldermen) for their part 
in contracting and paying bills for last fall’s 
local 


Columbian celebration. The following 


are some of the items of expenditure: Review- 
ing stands, $17,400; music, $17,414; invita- 
tions, $6,301; refreshments, $1,836; decora- 
tions, $2,000. The Grand Jury, in its present- 
ment, declares that ‘‘ it appears from the evi- 
dence that the city of Brooklyn has _ paid 
$11,400 for stands costing about $3,000, and 
Kings County has paid $6,000 for stands cost- 
ing about $1,500.” 


‘* The spectacle,” says the Brooklyn Zagle 
(Dem., Jan. 8), ‘‘ was humiliating. The fact 
is deplorable. The disgrace to the city and 
county is monumental. The procedure indi- 
cates the low water mark of honesty and of 
honor in Brooklyn affairs. Law does what 
law is for when it brings such offenses as are 
averred to the bar of trial. A long apathetic, 
too long patient, and sometimes careless 
citizenship are mightily stirred by the revala- 
tion of petty larceny in high places. ‘The 
revelation gathers momentum from many 
former scandals of which the guilty have gone 
unwhipt of justice. If the triers tnis time 
trifle with the tried, the people will bunch 
them and blast them together. The accused 
in little showed a fit sense of the mortification 
they have caused the people or of the danger 
which they ought to be in. Their arraign- 
ment was to them like unto a picnic. ‘The 
occasion became an exchange of ribald 
jocosity. They alternated bail with bets 
that their indictment would amount to 
nothing. They predicted their acquittal or 
that they would never be tried. Confidence 
of the ‘* pull” was visibly and volubly apparent 
in the case of every one of them. These in- 
dictments are evolutionary. The consequences 
of trifling with them may be revolutionary. 
They go back at least as far as that Govern- 
ment under a blanket which sought to rig the 
city with $1,250,000 in secret for a stolen 
franchise, by covert meetings, on which the 
Eagle turned the light. They go back farther 
and mate with the swindles on fire sites and 
school sites; with the truculent refusal to let 
the city have adequate water supply; with the 
robbery of the paupers and the lunatics; with 
all the flouted and unpunished crimes which 
have made Aldermanic and Supervisoral action 
here a hissing and a byword everywhere.” 
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RELIGIOUS. 


CATHOLIC OPINION. 
THE MCGLYNN CASE AND PAPAL INFALLIBILITY. 


Irish World (New York), Jan. 7.—The 
learned ministers and able editors who have 
had so much to say about the Pope’s infalli- 
bility in connection with Dr. McGlynn’s case 
may be surprised to learn the conditions that 
must be fulfilled before the Pope can be said 
to speak infallibly. The conditions as enume- 
rated by Father Brandisi are: (1) The Pope 
must speak as Pope, that is, as head of the 
Church ; he must state that he speaks in virtue 
of the Apostolic power given tohim, (2) The 
Pope must speak /ov the whole Church ; to 
whom he addresses his words is immaterial. 
(3) The Pope must define the doctrine, pass 
final judgment, not merely state an opinion or 
express a preference (4) The doctrine defined 
must belong within the sphere of the sub- 
ject matter of infallibility. All this shows 
how silly is the twaddle ministers and 
editors have been indulging in during the 
last week. The Pope has not even expressed 
an opinion about the theory of land taxation 
advocated by Dr. McGlynn, much less has he 
condemned it speaking ex cathedra. And yet 
we are told that the doctrine of Papal Infalli- 
bility has received a blow by the course 
adopted by Archbishop Satolli in removing 





from Dr. McGlynn all ecclesiastical disabili- ever accord with the providential plan of har- 


ties! How true it is that we are all prone to 


make fools of ourselves when we undertake to 
meddle with matters that we are wholly igno- 
rant of, 


ROME’S DECISION IS FINAL. 


New York Freeman's Journal, Jan. 7. 
The Pope’s representative, notwithstanding 
the efforts to discredit him, pursues the even 
tenor of his way, and when we follow closely 
his judgments and utterances the wonder 
grows upon us that anybody could be found to 
oppose the merciful ends or disregard the en- 
lightened views he gives forth. It is evident 
that Rome knew its man when it selected Mon- 
signor Satolli. Neither it nor the Ablegate 
is to be frightened from the pacific policy 
proposed—every indiscreet utterance against 
it only making the determination to enforce 
it firmer. They make a big mistake who 
do not realize this. It is ever so with Rome, 
whose authority cannot be subverted or reject- 
ed in either the person of the Pope or the dis- 
paragement of his mouthpiece without recoiling 
upon those who attemptit. The Dr. McGlynn 
incident is now almost a thing of the past. The 
Supreme Court of Catholic Discipline rendered 
its verdict. No power within the Church or 
without it can either revoke, revise, or pass 
upon the question of its justice. That being 
so, discussion or dissension were idle. So 
must it be all the way through. Individual 
likes or dislikes cannot count where the Head 
of Christendom undertakes to perform his 
duty. 


THE CATHOLICS AND EDUCATION. 

New York Catholic News, Jan. 7.— Let 
writers of the present day cease to slander the 
Catholic Church by pointing to her as the 
enemy of education. Learned men of every 
shade of opinion are beginning to realize that 
the Church has been maligned in the past and 
are ready to pay homage to truth. The mis- 
sion of the Catholic Church isto teach. Where- 
ever she builds the church, whether of marble 
in a populous city, or of logs in a newly-opened 
country, the school has risen beside it. The 
Catholic Church is the true friend of education, 
and has always been so. 


THE POPE AND AMERICA. 

The Boston Pélot (Cath., Jan. 7), publishes 
the address delivered by Right Rev. Bishop 
Keane, Rector of the Catholic University of 


America, at a recent banquet in Scranton, in 
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response to the toast, ‘‘ The Pope and Amer- 
ica.” 

‘* Among all the nations of the earth,” said 
Bishop Keane, *‘ there is one for which the 
Holy Father has ever shown a very special 
affection. That nation is our own America. 
All nations are dear to him whose duty it is to 
cherish every portion of the vast flock of 
Christ. Some of them are very dear to his 
heart because of their heroic doing or their 
heroic suffering for the religion of Our Saviour. 
But he recognizes that America’s vocation is, 
like his own, one of cosmopolitan unification, 
and, therefore, has she a place of special near- 
ness to his heart. America is the haven of 
peace towards which all the nationalities of 
the earth flock as to a land of promise, in 
which all the national rivalries and hostilities 
of the earth die out, in which all the un- 
happy differences of the earth are blended 
into harmonious unity. Here better than 
anywhere else in the world, the universal 
brotherhood of men is exemplified and finds a 
field forits realization. Here better than any- 
where else has the Providence of God brought 
about the equalization and unification of men 
in the natural order, and thereby laid the best 
foundation for that equalization and unification 
of all men in the supernatural order, which is 
the wish and the plan of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
Therefore does the Holy Father watch and 
direct with special affection and solicitude the 
action of the Church in America, that it may 


monizing and unifying all the action of human 
society. Morethan once has his voice been 
uplifted, warning us against permitting the 
spirit of nationalism to hinder or lessen the 
unifying tendencies of divine faith and charity, 
so admirably blending with the unifying genius 
of our country. And now we hear him urging 
us, in tones of paternal tenderness and earnest- 
ness, to cultivate in every possible way har- 
monious relations between the body and the 
soul of human society, between the civil and 
the spiritual anthorities, in all matters in 
which they can work together for human 
welfare, especially in that most essential re- 
quirement of Christian civilization, the 
Christian, education of the people. 

** Not only to represent him at the inaugura- 
tion of the World’s Columbian Exposition, and 
thereby to show how heartily he sympathizes 
with our national celebration of the discovery 
of this Western world—not only to manifest 
to the Church in America the special tender- 
ness of his fatherly love for her,—but also, and 
especially, to impress on us the importance of 
this spirit of conciliation and unity and coépera- 
tion, has he sent to our shores his honored 
and trusted bosom friend, Archbishop Satolli. 
It is our privilege to have him as our guest in the 
Catholic University of America at our national 
capital. And thence his voice is heard through- 
out the land, proclaiming to all Catholics, 
yes, and to all the American people, that 
blessed message which the angels brought to 
earth on Christmas morn: ‘ Glory to God in 
the highest, and on earth peace to men of 
good-will.’”’ 


THE BRIGGS CASE. 
VIEWS OF RELIGIOUS ORGANS. 


The Presbyterian (Philadelphia), Jan. 4. — 
It is reported that Dr. Briggs is not satisfied 
with the termination of the case, especially 
with the final vote. We think that he is right 
in regarding it as unsatisfactory. The majority 
is too small for his futnre in the Presbyterian 
Church. If, in the midst of his friends, with 
his associates in the Seminary Faculty sur- 
rounding him, and throwing over him their 
shield, with the sympathy of the public run- 
ning strongly in his behalf, and with the 
amplest opportunity to expound and defend 
his views, Dr. Briggs could only command six 
of a majority acquitting him in one case of 
distinct, erroneous, and heretical teaching, 
what can he hope for when he reaches the 
Court where the whole Church, by its repre- 
sentatives, will render judgment upon all these 
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| charges, and enter a decision from which there 
| can be no appeal ? 


| United Presbyterian (Pittsburgh), Jan. 5.— 
The inevitable contest between tremendous 
intellectual activity and simple faith is upon us. 
It has long been foreseen. The spirit of phi- 
losophy searches for the beginnings of things 
and the origin of forces, and it is not strange 
that even Christian philosophy should, in some 
measure, lose its proper balance, and rely 
more upon itself than upon the Spirit of God. 
From important investigations in a legitimate 
field, illegitimate conclusions have been drawn, 
and crude theories and sweeping deductions 
affecting the foundations of our faith have 
been announced with a dogmatism that is 
offensive and divisive. 

Christian at Work ( Undenominational, New 
York), Jan. 5.—We shall not attempt to fore- 
cast the issue in the Assembly. It is probable 
both Professor Smith’s case and Professor 
Briggs’s case will be brought before this final 
court of adjudication. If the Assembly shall 
decide that the issues joined are subsidiary and 
affect neither the system of doctrine declared 
by the Standards nor the integrity of the 
Scriptures, they will acquit both these gentle- 
men. If, however, they shall declare them to 
.be essential parts of the Westminster Standards, 
they will convict the distinguished professors 
of heresy! But in this they convince no one; 
they will make more heretics, but they will 
ennoble heresy. Whether in that event they 
will increase the power and influence of the 
Presbyterian Church is a question which the 
future must alone determine. 


Lhe Independent (Undenominational, New 
York), Jan. 5.—So far as the Presby- 
tery of New York is concerned, he [Professor 
Briggs] is not to be called to account for 
anything said in his Inaugural Address, which, 
when it first appeared, few approved, but 
many condemned as unguarded in statement, 
wrong in many of its conclusions, dangerous in 
tendency, and showing more friendliness to 
the foes than to the defenders of an inspired 
Bible and a supernatural Christianity. ‘The 
vote is a vote for a toleration wide enough to 
cover the views of an erratic mind that prefers 
the Martineau type of Christian to the Spur- 
geon type; that honors the Unitarian, who re- 
jects the supernatural in the Scriptures and de- 
pends upon his own reason for divine authority; 
that lauds Cardinal Newman, who prefers the 
Church to the Bible. 


The Advance (Cong., Chicago), Jan. 5.— 
That the trial will settle the serious questions 
which now divide the Presbyterian Church no 
one believes. It is simply a skirmish in the 
great struggle going on in the religious world 
over the fundamental elements of Christian 
faith, 


Christian Register (Unitarian, Boston), Jan. 
5.—So far as the real interest of the truth is 
concerned, it matters little what the General 
Assembly may finally do. The ascertained re- 
sults of knowledge will stand, and no vote of 
ecclesiastics can roll back or ultimately resist 
the conclusions of modern scholarship. If the 
Presbyterians or any others close their eyes to 
the light, so much the worse for them. 





THE DRINK QUESTION. 


THE SOUTH CAROLINA LAW. 


The liquor law recently enacted in South 
Carolina is a novel piece of legislation, It 
abolishes the private traffic in liquors, and 
creates a so-called ‘‘ dispensary” system to 
take its place. The traffic is henceforth to be 
conducted wholly by the public authorities, 
and all the profits are to go to the counties and 
municipalities. The act is to take effect on 
the rst of July next. 

New York Voice (Proh.), Jan. 5.—What- 
ever may be said for or against the new law 
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of South Carolina relative to the liquor traffic, 
it is already evident that the opposition of the 
liquor element is assured. The Charleston 
News and Courier, as subservient to the liquor 
interests as any journal in the country, is out 
in leading editorials denouncing the bill as un- 
constitutional and in various ways objection- 
able, and the opposition of the whiskey con- 
tingent in the Legislature was bitter and pro- 
longed. The News and Courier says the effect 
of the bill in Charleston will be that of prohibi- 
tion, and is already lamenting the disaster it 
will inflict upon the ‘‘ vested interests” (in 
drunkard factories) in that city. The title of 
the bill is: ‘‘ An Act to Prohibit the Manu- 
facture and Sale of Intoxicating Liquors as a 
Beverage within this State, except as herein 
permitted.” One section of the bill (§27) pro- 
vides that ‘‘ No law now in effect prohibiting 
the sale of intoxicating liquors in any counties 
or towns of this State is repealed by this Act.” 
Each county dispens¢r must declare in his peti- 
tion that ** he is not mddicted to the use of in- 
toxicating liquors as a beverage,” and the 
members of the Count* Board of Control and 
the State Commissionei’ must also be free from 
the habit of drinking. As we said last week, 
it is the best bill, short of downright Pro- 
hibition, that has yet been passed by any 
State Legislature, though it bears numer- 
ous marks of haste, and will probably re- 
veal numerous unsuspected defects when 
put into operation. A number of legislators 
opposed the bill violently and called on their 
fellows to save the State from the shame of 
going into the liquor business. But in reply 
to this it might be observed that such shame as 
there is in this has already been incurred by 
the State in the license system. The objection 
has no force whatever coming from a license 
advocate. The issuing of licenses makes the 
State just as surely a partner in the business as 
this bill does. We would much rather see the 
State go into #e business in an open way and 
shoulder the responsibility for it than to have 
it sneak ia a silent partner and delude the 
voters into placing all responsibility on the 
baloon- seepers. 


New York Innkeepers’ Journal (Liquor), Jan. 
7--——No one ever thought that the States of the 
Seuth would be the most proscriptive in their 
enactments against the liquor-dealing interests. 
But so it seems. If the law is enforced it will 
tlose every liquor saloon in the State. But 
the liquor men are up in arms against it and 
hope to have it declared unconstitutional. 


Boston Transcript (Rep.), Jan. 6.—The law 
is in line with the ideals of many social and 
temperance reformers, and yet it is a Till- 
manite measure throughout, which is to say 
that the granger element is behind it. The 
urban and anti-Tillmanite Democrats already 
foresee that ‘* State whiskey ” and lots of it will 
be used at election times to keep the present 
agricultural political regime in the ascendant. 


THE ‘‘ THROWING AWAY OF VOTES.” 


Chicago Union Signal(W. C. 7. U. organ), 
Jan. 5.—That portion of the partisan press 
which adheres to the Republican party regard 
the Prohibition party as the cause of its defeat. 
Assuming that the Prohibition party is re- 
cruited entirely from its ranks, it counts every 
Prohibition vote as rightfully belonging to it, 
and affirms with passionate earnestness the 
folly, if not something worse, of those who 
vote the Prohibition ticket. But for the trea- 
sonable stupidity of 16,000, more or less, Re- 
publicans in Wisconsin who threw away their 
votes on an impracticable issue, that State 
would have been saved to the Republican 
party—so Republicans reason. In 1884, 
New York went Democratic and elected Mr. 
Cleveland by the pitiful plurality of 1,047, 
while over 25,000 New York Republicans 
threw their votes away to the Prohibition 
fanaticism. To the thorough-paced Republi- 
can partisan all this is exasperating to the last 
degree. The party owns the voter, in its 
opinion, To break away for the sake of ex- 

rezsing a conviction, or organizing a reform, 
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or for any purpose is intolerable. It is even 
worse than going over to the Democracy. 
Well does Dr. Herrick Johnson say of this 
party craze: ‘‘It proceeds on the sheer as- 
sumption that the right of intelligent suffrage 
forevermore must be limited to a choice be- 
tween ¢wo men; that the conscience of this 
nation never can voice itself at the ballot-box 
save through the two great political parties; that 
a vote has only a numerical value and that a prin- 
ciple cannot by any possibility be made an issue 
in politics, so long as both parties ignore it or 
trample on it and a majority of independent 
voters cannot be commanded forit. This is 
simply ‘ practical politics’ drunk with the wine 
of godless partisanship and worshiping itself.” 
In 1888 and now in 1892 the same treason to 
the Republican party is repeated. Enough 
Prohibition votes were thrown away on Bid- 
well in several States to have given those States 
to Harrison. ‘The vote, as it will appear, will 
stand as a protest anda nucleus, What changes 
may take place within the next four years can- 
not be foreseen, but the duty of the Prohibi- 
tionists to stand firmly by their guns is too 
plain for argument, whether they be many or 
few. 


FOREIGN MATTERS. 


THE FRENCH SITUATION. 


New York Jimes, Jan. 11.—The resigna- 
tion of the Ministry, which is now reported, is 
the natural outcome of the Panama scandal. 
There has already been one crisis and one 
reconstruction of the Cabinet over this busi- 
ness, but it was a reconstruction that did not 
deserve to be called a reeonstruction. It con- 
sisted in changing the important members of 
the Ministry about, and in letting go two un- 
important members of the Ministry. MM. 
Roche and Ricard were thrown as tubs to the 
whale of public indignation, but they scarcely 
delayed and did not divert the whale. It would 
have been strange if they had done so, both 
because they were not important and because 
the men who were important and about whom 
there was a great deal of injurious talk re- 
mained in the Ministry and showed every in- 
tention of remaining in it indefinitely. Why 
the French newspapers should have been so 
very mealy-mouthed about them, while every 
day allowing intimations to transpire that they 
were guilty, is a question that can be answered 
only by a reference to the strict protection 
afforded to character both by French laws and 
by French manners. MM. Loubet and de 
Freycinet are not found in the Cabinet as it is 
reconstructed, That, if we may be allowed the 
idiom, is‘‘ something like.”” M. Loubet is rather 
a recent man, and until he became a Prime 
Minister on account of the unavailableness of 
more conspicuous statesmen was not very much 
considered. But M. de Freycinet is in a differ- 
ent situation. He has been about the most con- 
spicuous for the past decade of all the public 
men in France, barring short-lived ‘‘ sensa- 
tions ” like Boulanger. He has been a mem- 
ber of almost every Ministry during that time 
and has been more than once at the head of 
the Ministry. He was at the head of the 
Ministry at the time M. Baihaut, his Minister 
of Public Works, is charged with having taken 
large amounts of money to betray the French 
people to the Panama Canal ring. Whatever 
may become of this charge, it is scarcely cred- 
ible that it can turn out to be entirely baseless. 
Whatever services were rendered to the ring by 
the Minister of Public Works were rendered 
by the whole Ministry of which he was a 
member, and especially by the head of that 
Ministry. It was, in fact, during the Premier- 
ship of M. de Freycinet that the material 
was supplied for the scandal which has lately 
broken out, and undoubtedly it is the general 
belief in France that M. de Freycinet did 
not consent to the suppression of the scandal 
without having good private reasons for a 
course for which there were no good public 





reasons. If this sacrifice proves efficacious, 
the new Ministry will have reason to congrat- 
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ulate itself. We have pointed out before 
that a mystery is much more mischievous jn 
such matters than certainty, however injurious 
the certainty may’ be. When it has been jn. 
timated that there were revelations to be made 
touching much more important persons than 
any who have been publicly accused it has 
been a natural inference that the President o{ 
the Republic was meant. Several more or less 
specific charges have been brought against 
M. Carnot, but they have all been dis. 
posed of promptly and satisfactorily. There 
is no reason whatever to. believe that 
he has done anything to be ashamed of. But sv 
long as people in general were uncertain who 
it was that the better informed thought to be 
obstructing the investigation, it was inevitabie 
that the President should be suspected. 


Pittsburgh Leader, Jan. 8.—The rapid devel- 
opment of anarchy in France is not unnatural. 
There is a stratum of belligerent discontent 
underlying the general well-being of the French 
people in the enjoyment of republican institu- 
tions—discontent which is traditional and which 
is the normal condition of a lawless element 
which makes itself felt in all great crises in the 
history of the French nation. The rabble of 
the Revolution, which, after the objects of that 
upheaval had been attained, still continued to 
pillage and kill, are the Anarchists of to-day. 
They have changed their name, but their 
tendencies remain the same. The growth 
of the French body of Anarchists is, after 
all, merely the external evidence of the 
emboldening of the mob. ‘The increase js not 
in numbers, but in the audacity which attracts 
public notice. Bad government is the most 
faithful source of this cancerous growth, and 
such happenings as the Panama Canal scanda 
are among its most efficient aids. France must 
purge itself of official scoundrels before it can 
hope to drive the scoundrels of a meaner 
order, who march under the red flag of anarchy, 
back into the dark places from which public 
calamity calls them forth, 


IRISH MEMBERS AT WESTMINSTER. 


New York Sun, Jan, 8.—The editor of the 
Speaker, a weekly newspaper published in 
London, is known to have close relations with 
Mr, Gladstone himself as well as with other 
members of the present Cabinet. There is 
reason, therefore, to trust the statement made 
by this journal, that certain features, which it 
specifies, will be included in the forthcoming 
project of Home Rule. According to the Spewh- 
er the new bill will reserve to the Imperial Par- 
liament, for a certain time, the sole right of 
legislating with regard to the land question. 
In this matter Mr. Gladstone recognizes facts 
for the existence of which he is uot respon- 
sible. It was the Tories who passed the Land 
Purchase Act, by which the Imperial Treasury 
is charged with a great sum of money to be 
lent to occupiers of land in Ireland who 
desire to transform themselves into proprie- 
tors. Until all the loans provided for by 
that act have been made, and due precautions 
have been taken to secure the advances, it 
may be plausibly claimed that the Parlia- 
ment at Westminster should continue to con- 
trol agrarian legislation relating to Ireland. 
It is obvious, however, that just so long 
as the Imperial assembly has the power 
of legislating with regard to Irish land, repre- 
sentatives of Ireland must remain at Westmin- 
ster. It can only be, therefore, the expedi- 
ency of their remaining after the control of 
agrarian legislation has been transferred to 
Dublin, that the Speaker has in mind when it 
states that the retention of Irish members in 
the British Parliament will not be passed upon 
until the precise nature of the veto to be exer- 
cised on Irish legislation shall have been de- 
termined, That is to say, if the Crown is to 
exercise the right of veto on the advice 
of the British Prime Minister, then, 
of course, delegates from Ireland must 
take part in the Imperial assembly to which 
that Prime Minister is accountable. 
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Sydney G. Fisker. Forum, Jan. 


_ The writer 
~onditions which 


Amer, Eccles, Rev., Jan., 6 pp. 


Forum, jJan.,8 pp. A 


George F. Parker. Forum, 


Dr. E. O. Shakespeare, Port Physician 


C. S. Gleed. Forum, Jan., 


Californian, Jan., 
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UNCLASSIFIED 


Alaska and the Reindeer. Lieut. |. C. Cantwell. Californian, Jan., 14 pp. Illus. 
The introduction of the reindeer into Alaska, etc. 


Honduras, The Republic of. E.W. Perry. Goldthwaite’s Geograph. Mag., Jau., 
spp. Descriptive of the general features of the land. 


Ostrich (The)—Wild and Under Domestication. Eugene Murray Aaron, Ph.D. 
Goldthwaite’s Geograph. Mag., Jan., 5 pp. 


Tobacco-Industry (The) of Persia. E.C. Pratt, Consul-Gen. at Teheran. Gold 
thwaite’s Geograph. Mag., Jan., 3 pp. 


World’s Fair (The), Foreign Nations at. I. Japan, By the Japanese Minister. 
Il. Italy, By the Consul-General at Rome. J. A. Xev.., Jan., 14 pp. The 
nature and extent of the exhibits of these countries. 


GERMAN. 


BIOGRAPHICAL. 
Bismarck (Prince) at Home. Vom Fels sum Jieer, Stuttgart, Dec., 2 pp. 
Chauvin, A Portrait of. P. Nathan. Dée Nation, Berlin, Dec., 2 pp. 
Gregorius (Ferdinand.) Karl Heinrich. Die Nation, Berlin, Dec., 2 pp. 
Maupertuis. Bois-Raymond. Deutsche Rundschau, Berlin, Dec., 40 pp. 
Melancthon (Philipp). R.A. Lipsius. Deutsche Rundschau, Berlin, Dec., 21 pp. 
Olga (Queen) of Wurtemburg. Vom Fels zum Meer, Stuttgart, Dec., 1 p. 


EDUCATION, LITERATURE, AND ART. 

German Civilization, History of. Julius Lessing. Deutsche Rundschau, Berlin, 
Dec., 2 pp. Follows Dr. Alwyn Schultz’s treatment of the subject. 

Loti (Pierre). Deutsche Rundschau, Berlin, Dec., 6 pp. 

Scheffel’s Letters of Travel. Johannes Proels. Vom Fels zum JJeer, Stuttgart, 
Dec., 4 pp. 

Schumann’s (Robert) Writings. Philipp Spitta. Deutsche Rundschau, Berlin, 
Dec., 11 pp. 


Treibel (Madame Jenny.) (Fontane’s.) Max Bernstein. Die Nat/on, Berlin, Dec., 
1p. 








Books of the Week. 





AMERICAN. 


Acts of the Apostles. G. T. Stokes,D.D, A.C. Armstrong & Son. 2 vols, 
Cloth, per vol., $1.50. 


A Republic Without a President. Herbert D. Ward. Tait, Sons, & Co, Cloth, 
$1. 


Australian Life, Thumb-nail Sketches of. C. Haddon Chambers. Tait, Sons, 
& Co. Cloth, $r. 

Browning Year Book. Selections for Every Day in the Year from the Prose 
and Poetry of Robert Browning. E, P. Dutton & Co. Cloth, $1. 

Columbus (Christopher), True Story of. D. Lothrop Co., Boston, Boards, 
Illus., $1.25. 

Creation, The History of ; Or, The Development of the Earth and Its Inhabi- 
tants by the Action of Natural Causes. A Popular Exposition of the Doctrine of 
Evolution in General, and of that of Darwin, Goethe, and Lamarck in Particular. 
From the 8th German Edition of Ernst Haeckel. Translation Revised by Prof, 
z ee Fourth English Edition. D. Appleton & Co. 2 vols. Cloth, 
Illus... $s. 

Creation (The Finished), and Other Poems Benjamin Hathaway. Arena Pub. 
Co., Boston. 


Dies Ire: The Great Dirge of Thomas de Celano; Latin Text with a Strict 
Prose Translation, and Three New Versions in Rhyme; With a Brief Account of 
the Fee by Melancthon Woolsey Stryker. Fleming H. Revell Co., New York 
and Chicago. Cloth, $1. 

Drawing and ro abt * A Brief Exposition of Technical Principles and 
Practice. With Numerous Illustrations Selected or Commissioned by the Author. 
Philip Gilbert Hamerton, Macmillan & Co, Cloth, $7. 


Engineering, The Romance of; The Stories of the Highway, the Waterway, the 
Railway, and the Subway. Henry Frith. Ward, Lock, Bowden, & Co. Cloth, 

1.25. 

God, the Knowledge of, Guide to. A Study of the Chief Theodicies. From the 
French of A. Cratry, Prof. of Moral Theology at the Sarbonne; Introduction by 
William R. Alger. Roberts Bros., Boston, Cloth, $3.00. 

Gothic Architecture. Edward Carroyer. Edited by Walter Armstrong. Macmil- 
lan & Co., cloth., 236 Illustrations, $2.00. 

Heth and Moab. Explorations in Syria in 1881 and 1882. Claude Reignier Con- 
dor. Third and Revised Edition. Macmillan & Co. Cloth, $2.25. 

Hunt’s (Leigh) An Answer to the Question, ** What is Poetry?" Including 
Remarks on Versification. Edited by Albert S. Cook, Prof. of English Language 
and Literature in Yale University. Ginn & Co., Boston, Cloth. 

Italy and Her Invaders. Thomas Hodgkin, Second Edition, with Maps and 
Illustrations. Macmillan & Co. 2 vols., in 3 Pts., $12.50. 


Nora Creina. A New Novel by “* The Duchess.”’ Hovendon Co, Cloth, $1.00. 


Parables from Nature. Mrs. Alfred Galtz. Macmillan & Co. Cloth. 2 vols., 
$2.25. 

Paul’s Prayers and Other Sermons, Alexander Maclaren, D.D. Macmillan 
& Co. Cloth, $1.50. : 

Peter, The Gospel According to, and the Revelation of Peter. Two Lectures 
on the Newly Recovered Fragments, by J. A. Robinson, and Montague R. James, 
Together with the Greek Texts. Macmillan & Co. Cloth, $1.25. 

Religion (The Coming). A Presentation of the Trend of Modern Thought. 
‘Thomas Van Ness, A.M, Roberts Bros., Boston. Cloth, $1.00. 

Stuart Period (The), (1603-1714) with Biographies of Leading Persons and with 
Additional Chapters on the Constitution and Functions of Parliament. Mac- 
millan & Co, 4oc. 

‘Twelve English Authoresses: Hannah More—Fanny Burney—Maria Edge- 
worth—Harriet Martineau—Jane Austin—Felicia| Hemans—May Somerville— 
Jane Taylor—Charlotte Bronté—Elizabeth Barrett Browning—George Eliot. 
Sketches by L. B. Walford. Longmans, Green, & Co. Cioth, $1.50. 

Usury and Interest, The Ethics of: A Study in Inorganic Socialism. W. Blis- 
sard. Imported by Chas, Scribner’s Sons. Cloth, $x. 

Whittier, Life of. D. Lothrop Co., Boston. Cloth, $1.50. 

Wonderful Counsellor: All the Recorded Sayings of the Lord Jesus Chronolog- 
ically Arranged on a Plan for Easy Memorizing in Single Passages, One for Each 
Day in the Year; with Brief Notes Connecting Words and Phrases. The Rev. 
g. B. Mead. Introduction by Francis E. Clark, D.D. A. D. F. Randolph & Co, 

loth, soc. 


THE LITHRARY DIGEST. 





[Jan. 14, 1898 


Current Events. 





Wednesday, January 4. 

Both Houses of Congress in session; Senate: Mr. Sherman speaks in favor of 
prompt disposition of the Anti-Option Bill; House: Routine business only 
....President Harrison issues a proclamation of amnesty to Mormons liable to 
prosecution for polygamy.... ‘The Billto postpone the Constitutional Conven- 
tion Election passes both Houses of the New York Legislature... Henry Cabot 
Lodge is nominated by the Republican caucus at Boston to succeed Senator 
Dawes...... The Democratic caucus to choose the candidate for U. S. Senator 
from New York is called to meet at Albany, January 1o...... Many firemen 
are injured by explosions of natural gas in a Chicago factory......Under- 
writers represent to Mayor Boody the inefficiency cf the Brooklyn Fie 
Department...... In New York City, Mayor Gilroy makes appointments as 
follows: Commissioners—Public Works, Michael ‘Il, Daly; Public Parxs, Hen: y 
Winthrop Gray; Fire, John J. Scannell; Taxes and Assessments, George C, 
Clauser; Excise, William Dalton; Accounts, Charles G. F. Wahle (reap- 
0 say and Edward Owen; Police Justices—William H. Burke, Joseph 

och, Charles E, Simms, Jr., Thomas L. Feitner; Secretary of Municipal 
Civil Service Board, Lee Phillips (reappointed)...... Twenty-three new 
cases of typhus-fever and six deaths are reported....../ At a stormy meeting of 
the Real Estate Exchange, rapid-transit plans are discussed. 

A riot occurs among striking miners in the Saar district of Germany 
Fifteen men are killed by an explosion in a Russian mine. 

Thursday, January 5. 

Inthe Senate, the Anti-Option Bill is discussed, and the remainder of Fri- 
day and Saturday’s session set apait for consideration of the Quarantine and 
Immigration Bills....In the House, the District Appropriation Brll is reported 


and the Fortification Bill passed...... New State officers are inaugurated in 
Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Maine, and Michigan...... The Populists 
prove a disturbing element in the organization of the Legislatures in several 
States. 
Friday, January 6. 
The Senate discusses the Quarantine and Immigration Bills...... Little done 
in the House...... ‘The breaking of an ice-gorge causes $100,000 damages to 


shipping in the Ohio River at Cincinnati; the storm prevails throughout the 
country. 

M. Bathout, Minister of Public Works in the de Freycinet Cabinet, is 
examined by Franqueville, the Magistrate; the Investigating Committee 
appointed a sub-committee to inquire into charges against canal contractors, 
pee M,. de Mores, at a great anti-Semitic meeting held at the Tivoli Vaux- 
hall, Paris, bitterly assails the Hebrews, and holds them as primarily respon- 
sible for the Panama scandal...... The Royalists are assembling in Spain, 

Saturday, January 7. 

The Senate receives the report of the Secretary of State that the pending 
Chandler Immigration Suspension Bill would not conflict with treaty obliga- 
tions; the Quarantine Bill is discussed, and several amendments made....The 
Senate Judiciary Committee reports favorably in the case of L. E. McComas, 
nominated to be Judge of the District of Columbia Supreme Court......A Bill 


to provide a temporary government for Alaska is introduced...... The House 
considers the District of Columbia Appropriation Bill; the Chandler Immigra- 
tion Bill is reported, with a recommendation that it pass..... The President 


recognizes Chang Tseng Chaou as Consul of the Chinese Empire at New 
York, and Shimamura Hisashi, Consul-General of Japan at New York...... 
Henry Clay Evans, of Tennessee, is nominated to be First Asst. Postmaster- 
General......W. Harris Roome, President of the City Reform Club of New 
York, and Lewis W. Delafield appear before Governor Flower, and argue 
that the new Constitutional Convention Bill is unconstitutional......The 
anniversary of the Battle of New Orleans, ‘‘ Jackson Day,” is observed in 
New York and Boston...... An unfavorable change takes place in Mr. 
Blaine’s case; he is weaker than for several days. 

MM. Baihout, Blondin, Fontaine, Cotta, and Charles de Lesseps are 
examined together by Magistrate Franqueville. Charles de Lesseps and M. 
Fontaine make full statements to the Government; stringent measures for 
repressing disorder are taken,..... Vice-Admiral Fairfax is acquitted of 
negligence in relation to the stranding of the British warship Howe......John 
Morley says he fears it will be impossible to meet the wishes of the Irish at 
the coming session of Parliament. 

Sunday, January 8. 

Statements are made in St. Paul and Washington relative to the report that 
Archbishop Ireland had preferred charges to the Pope against Archbishop 
Corrigan...... Further damage is done near Cincinnati by the breaking of 
another ice-gorge in the Ohio River...... In New York City, Dr. McGlynn 
tells at Cooper Institute how his restoration was brought about ; he was not 
required to apologize or retract anything he had said....The Central Labor 
Union declares itself in favor of an underground railroad to be built by the 


city. 

tire coal miners at Essen and Bochum decide to strike in sympathy with 
those of the Saar district......An attempt is made near Roupel to blow up 
the Cologne Express with a dynamite bomb. 

Monday, January 9. 

In the Senate, the McPherson Resolution for the suspension of silver pur- 
chases and the Quarantine Bill are discussed...... The House passes the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Appropriation Bill; the Banking Committee decides to 
report the Andrew Bill repealing the Sherman Silver Bill...... The Presiden- 
tial Electors meet at the capitals of all the States and cast their votes for Pres- 
ident and Vice-President ; the New York Electoral College passes resolutions 
favoring Edward Murphy, Jr., for Senator...... Speaker Sulzer announces 
the Assembly Committees at Albany ; James F. Quigley, of Kings, is made 
chairman of Ways and Means.... .Mr. Blaine rallies and rests comfortably 
eeeees Phe Central Railroad of New Jersey withdraws from the Reading 
combine...... In New York City. there are more new cases of typhus and 
several deaths..... - The Patriarchs’ Ball takes place. 

Charles de I.esseps has given the authorities a pocketbook containing notes 
compromising many public men; M. Baihout is arrested...... The German- 
miners strike is said to be collapsing...... A bomb is exploded at Gelsen- 
kirchen, it is supposed by an Anarchist from the Saar district 
stone leaves Biarritz for London. 

Tuesday, January 10. 

The Senate passes the Harris Quarantine Bill......The House passes the 
Norfolk and Western Railroad Bill; Mayor Washburne, of Chicago, and 
Samuel Gompers, President of the American Federation of Labor, address 
the Columbian Exposition Committee of the House,in favor of Sunday 
opening of the Fair; the Committee on Indian Affairs reports a Bill for the 

urchase of the Cherokee strip...... Edward Murphy, Jr., is nominated for 
Jnited States Senator by the joint Democratic caucus of the New York Legis- 
lature by a vote of 85tos...... The Republicans and Populists each elect a 
Speaker in the Kansas House...,..The New Jersey Legislature meets; 
Thomas Flynn is elected Speaker...... The annual Convention of the New 
York State Federation of Labor meets in Albany...... I, K. Funk, D.D., 
gives areception to Dr. McGlynn, which is attended by many prominent 
clergymen of New York and Brooklyn. 

The French Ministry resigns; a new Cabinet is formed by M. Ribot, 
Premier and Minister of the Interior ; M. Casimir Perier is elected President 
of the Chamber of Deputies, in place of M. Floquet, by a vote of 408 to 253; 
the Panama trial begins, M. Charles de Lesseps admits having bribed pub- 
lic functionaries...... The Catholic Club, at Seranig, Belgium, is destroyed 
by a dynamite explosion, supposed tobe the act of German Socialists.....- 
Princess Marie of Edinburgh and Prince Ferdinand of Roumania are married 
at Sigmaringen, 
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Company's Poetical Publications. 


’ 
“ One merit of poetry few persons will deny : It says more, and in fewer words, than prose.’’— Voltaire 
} J ’ I 5 





THE LIGHT OF THE WORLD; 


OR, THE GREAT CONSUMMATION. By Sir EpwIN ARNOLD, 
K.C.1.E., C.S8.1. Authorized Edition. Introduction by Richard 
Henry Stoddard. [Illustrated with 14 full-page reproductions from 
Hoffman’s Celebrated Pictures of the LIFE OF CHRIST, and bya 
Portrait of Mr. Arnold. Square 12mo, 286 pp. Presentation Edition, in 
cream-colored cloth, with illuminated designs in gold, gilt top, ete.. 
2.50; Regular cloth, substantial and neat, $1.75. Post-free. 


‘It will piease all readers of poetry and fill Christian souls with rapture.”’— 
N.Y. Herald. 


THE LIGHT OF ASIA; 
OR, THE GREAT RENUNCIATION. Being the Life and Teaching 
of Gautama, Prince of India and Founder of Buddhism, as told in 
Verse by an Indian Buddhist. By Sir Edwin Arnold. Printed with- 
out abridgment. 4to, 32 pp., manilla, 15 cents. Post-free. 


THE EPIC OF SAUL. 


By WILLIAM CLEAVER WILKINSON. 8vo, cloth, 386 pp. Gilt top, 

rough edges, printed in pica type, $2.50. Post-free. 

** Dr. Wilkinson’s * Epic of Saul’ is daring in conception, subtile in analysis, 
exquisite in delineation, stately in movement, dramatic in unfolding, 
rhythmical in expression, reverent in tone, uplifting in tendency.”— 
Professor George Dana Boardman, D PD. 


ELIJAH, THE REFORMER. 


A BALLAD—EPIC AND OTHER RELIGIOUS POEMS. By GrorGE 
Lanstne TayLor, D.D. Cloth, square 12mo, 281 pp., $1.50. Post-free. 
Partial List of Poems: Poem, ‘* Non nobis, Domine.’’—Elijah the 
Reformer.—Calling of Moses.—Destruction of Egypt’s First-Born.— 
Passage of the Red Sea.—Smiting of the Rock in Kadesh.—Passage of 
Jordan.—Overthrow of Jericho.—Gideon’s Campaign.—Jehoshophat’s 
Deliverance.—Fiery Furnace.—The Incarnation.—Elisha’s Fiery Char- 
iots.—Scourging of Heliodorus.—Christmas Bells.—Paul at Philippi. 
—Sacred Glory of Old Age.—Armageddon.—A Vision of the Ages.— 
Prophecy of Wisdom.—De Profundis Via Crucis.—A Methodist Cen- 
tennial Song.—Grace Triumphant.—Work in Rest.—The Light of the 
World.—Immortality. 

*** Elijah’ is a sublime poem, exhibiting the power of a master in its high 

imagination, and its well-sustained execution.’’—Z/on’s /lerald, Boston, 


MISS HOLLEY’S POEMS. 


A CHARMING VOLUME OF POETRY. By Marretta HOLLey, 

“Josiah Allen’s Wife.”—Beautifully illustrated by W. Hamilton 

Gibson and other artists. Bound in colors. 12mo, cloth, 216 pp. 

Price, $2.00. Post-free. 

“ Will win for her a title to an honorable place among American poets,’’"— 
Chicago Standard. 


IDYLS OF THE KING. 


By ALFRED TENNYSON. 4to, paper, 69 pp., complete edition, 20 cents. 
Post-free. 


STORIES IN RHYME FOR HOLIDAY 
TIME. 


By Epwarp JEwITT WHEELER. With 29 illustrations by Walter 
Satterlee. A holiday book for young readers. 4to, cloth, 102 pp., 
illuminated cover, $1.00. Post-free. 

CONTENTS : Dedication.—Poem.—How after all the Sky Didn’t Fall. 
—The Kite and the Tail.—A Peep at Paradise.— When Spring Began.— 
Beb’s Bicyele Ride.—The Boy to the Schoolmaster.—The New Baby’s 
Name.—Eglantine ; or, The Magical Glove. 


‘1am greatly pleased with ‘ Stories in Rhyme.’ ’’—/emes Russell Lowell. 


SONGS OF DOUBT AND DREAM. 


POEMS. By EpGak Fawcett. Cloth, 320 pp., gilt top, $2.00. Post-free. 
“An important contribution to the literature of philosophic thought.”’— 7he 
Boston Budget, 


ULYSSES S. GRANT. 


CONQUEROR, PATRIOT, HERO. An Elegy; and other Poems. 

By GEORGE LANSING TaYLor, D.D. 12mo, 32 pp., ribbon-tied. 25 

cents. Post-free. 

** Bold and full of vigor; enthusiastically appreciative; elevated in tone; loyal 
in spirit."—Professor William Cleaver Wilkinson, 


WITH THE POETS. 


A SELECTION OF ENGLISH POETRY. By Canon F, W. Farrar, 
D.D. 12mo, 290 pp., cloth, $1.00. Post-free. 

Partial List of Contents: Chaucer.—Spencer.—Shakespeare.—Sydney. 
--Marlowc. — Raleigh. — Milton. — Johnson. — Dryden. — Addison.— 
Herrick.— Herbert.— Pope.—Collins.—Gray.—Cowper.—Goldsmith.— 
Burns. — Wesley. — Wordsworth. — Coleridge. — Southey. — Scott. — 
Byron.— Moore.— Carlyle.— Stanley.— Lamb.— Hunt.—Keats.—Shel- 
ley.— Hemans.— Campbell.— Hood.— Browning.—Kingsley.—Macau- 
lay.—Landor.—Proctor. Lytton.—Heber.—Eliot. 

** One will look long to find a collection of poems that evinces finer taste and 

more discriminating judgment.” —Christian [ntelligencer, New York. 


THE BUNTLING BALL. 


A GRACO-AMERICAN PLAY. A Keen Satire on New York Society. 
By EpGar Fawcett. Illustrated By C. D. Weldon. 12mo, cloth, 
154 pp., $1.50. Post-free. 
Characters of the Play : Alonzo Buntling.—Anastasia Buntling.—Jane 
Buntling.--Leander Briggs.—Florimel Filigree.—The Butler.— Two 
Guests. — A Reporter.— Chorus of Knickerbocker Young Men. — 
Manceuvring Mammas.—Social Strugglers.—Belles.—Wall Flowers.— 
Gossips.—Anglomaniacs.—Gluttons 

®* It is ingenious, witty, fluent, and wholesome.” —O/iver Wendell Holmes. 


THE NEW KING ARTHUR. 


“AN OPERA WITHOUT MUSIC.” By Epear Fawcett, author 

of ‘‘ The Buntling Ball.”” 12mo, cloth, 164 pp., $1.50. Post-free. 

‘*Fullof happy conceits of rhyme and thought. One has the same sensation 
in reading it as would be produced by hearing Gilbert and Sullivan's 
operas.” —Minnea polis Tribune. 


THE HOME IN FOETRY. 


A COLLECTION OF ENGLISH AND AMERICAN VERSE ON 
THE HOME. Compiled by Laura C. Hottoway. 12mo, 244 pp., 
cloth, $1.00. Post-free. 
Contents: Songs of Home.—Home Pictures.—Voices of Home.—Home 
Memories.—Joy and Love of Home.—Stories of Home.—Home and 
Heaven.—Gleanings. 
Partial List af Authors Quoted: Thomas Moore.—Ray Palmer.—A, D. 
T. Whitney.—J. T. Trowbridge.—Lucy Larcom.—F. D. Hemans.— 
James Russell Lowell.—Ralpli Waldo Emerson.—R. H. Stoddard.— 
James T. Fields.—Harriet Beecher Stowe.—Jean Ingelow.—Gerald 
Massey.—Leigh Hunt.—John Keble,—Alfred Tennyson.—Henry W. 
Longfellow.—Robert Browning.— Phebe Cary.—Alice Cary.— Bane 
Dean Proctor. 
‘* The deep expansive ocean of poetry has been dredged for the finest speci- 
mens of home sentiment "— The Evening Post, Hartford. 


SONG STORIES FOR LITTLE PEOPLE. 


Compiled by Rev. W. H. Luckensaon, D.D., from the best period- 

icals of the day. 12mo, cloth, 300 pp. Price, $1.00. Post-free. 

** Many thousands of parents may fine this book of use to them.”—New York 
Herald, 





PERTINENT BOOKS, AND 





WORKS OF REFERENCE. 








JOHN G. WHITTIER, THE POET OF FREE- 


DOM. Vol. IX. AMERICAN ReFrorRMER SERIES, by WILLIAM SLOANE 

KENNEDY; Ready; 12mo, cloth, 332 pp., with Portrait; also an Appen- 

dix containing a Reference Table for Dates, a complete Bibliography 

of his Works, Notes on Early and Rare Editions; and a General Index 

to the volume. Price, $1.50. Post-free. 

‘* An entertaining book, abounding in history and interspersed with liberal 
quotations from Whittier’s poems and ballads.’’—Chicago Mail 


‘The book is among the valuable contributions to biographical literature,” 
--Inter-Ocean, Chicago. 


ENGLISH HYMNS; THEIR AUTHORS AND 


HISTORY. By the late Rev. Samvet W. Durrrecp. This work 
cites in alphabetical order the first line of over 1,500 hymns, Under 
each is given a brief biographical sketch of the author, circumstances 
attending its composition, etc.. 8vo, cloth, 675 pp., with exhaustive 
indices, $3.00. Post-free. 


“The most complete, accurate, and thorough work of its kind on either side 
of the Atlantic.”—7. Z. Cuyler, D.D. 


LATIN HYMN WRITERS AND THEIR 


HYMNS. By the late Rev. Samugt, W. Durriep, Author of “‘ Eng- 

lish Hymns ; Their Authors and History.”” Edited and completed by 

Rey. R. E. Thompson, D.D., of the University of Pennsylvania, 8vo, 

cloth, 511 pp., $3.00. Post-free. 

**A book which fills a gap hitherto yawning, and lays claim to literary graces 
that were absent from all previous volumes upon hymnology,”’—JW. Y. 
Independent. 


EDWIN ARNOLD, AS POETIZER AND AS 


PAGANIZER. ConTAINING AN EXAMINATION OF “THE LIGHT OF 

Asta,” FOR ITs LITERATURE AND ITs BupDHIsM. By WILLIAM 

CLEAVER WILKINSON. 12mo, cloth, 177 pp., 75 cents. Post-free. 

‘*A complete refutation of the alleged claims of Buddhism,’’—7risune, 
Chicago. 

“As a piece of destructive criticism it is unsurpassed in the English lan- 
guage.” —Examiner, New York, 


GEORGE ELIOT’S POETRY. AND OTHER 


ESSAYS. By Rose ELIZABETH CLEVELAND, Square 12mo, cloth, 

191 pp., $1.50; Subscription edition, with steel portrait of authoress, 

$2.00; Gilt, $2.50. Post-free. 

**Calculated to arouse the imagination and impress readers vividly.”— 
George Parsons Lathrop. 
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This work exhibits the text in which the majority of modern ; . 
editors are agreed, and containing the readings of Stephens (1550), 

Lachmann, Tregelles, Tischendorf, Lightfoot, Ellicott, Alford, C0 S$ mil Si0n 
Weiss; the Bale Edition (1880), Westcott, and Hort, and the . oS ah 

Revision Committee. By RicHarp Francis Werymovurn, pre: Amys katy poy ap gant 
Ty) *t., Fellow of University College, London. With an Intro- ’ every-day use, a prompt and 

« > 

Ron ms Bishop of Worcester. 8vo, cloth, 653 pp. infallibie cure for Colds, Coughs, 
» p Post-tree. se ‘ Throat troubles, and a positive 
- Yishop of Worcester says: ‘“‘ His book may be confidently recom- i 

pe cite peedera who wish to see at a glance what the present state of builder of flesh. 


- of the Greek Testament i is, as determined by the consensus of the Prepared by Scott & Bowne, N. ¥._ All druggists. 
_ Supetent editors.” 


A be | Unhesitatingly advise students, if they can own but one Greek 
nt, to make this one their possession.’’—Apostolic Guide, Louis- 
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Important Work—Now Ready. 


1GLISH COMPOUND WORDS AND PHRASES. 


“a Reference List, with Statement of Principles and Rules. By F. Horace Tea, Author of “The Compound- 
a ing of English Words,” and Department Editor of Funk & Wagnalls’ Standard Dictionary. 8vo, cloth, 311 pp. 
a Price, $2.50. Post-free. 


Gg fain feature is the list of nearly 40,000 terms, originally made 
ance in the preparation of ther*Standard Dictionary,” now 





rapidly progressing. The list, very carefully revised and explained, 
is now offered as a practical aid in determining word-forms. 





ye ONTENTS.—Preface. English Compound Words and Phrases: Custom versus Principle. A Few Important Historical Facts. What 
Ms the Reasonable Basis for Compounding ? Principles and Rules. Howthe List is Made. A List Alphabetically Arranged as Compounds 
nd Phrases, According to the Principles and Rules Laid Down. 





eo HOw IT IS RECEIVED. 
—- THE LEGAL PROFESSION ESPECIALLY COMMEND IT. —~— 


oFEssoR W. C. WILKINSON, University, of Chi- mdant illustration for testing its applica-| utes, wills, or legal documents of any description. 
cago, says: fst Two words written separately often have an en- 

"& inspires ccnfidence. I expect to make it | The School Bulletin, and New York State Educational | tirely different meaning when compounded cr 
mthority. It cannot fail to be of service.” © | Journal, Syracuse, says: written as one word, and Mr. Teall’s book will 
a afford material aid in the elucidation of the dif- 


“This book may be considered a final authority.’’ 
ference.” 


Warp M.: Paxson, Chief Justice Supreme 

: » Court of Pennsylvania, says: | Craig Bipp.e, Associate Judge, Court of Com- 

) Ethink very highly of it. We needed an au-} mon Pleas, Philadelphia, says: 

y upon this subject, and this want Mr.} {To the legal profession, whose business it is 

8 book has fully supplied. . . . Will be} to determine the true construction of written 
t use.”’ instruments, this is a most valuable aid.” 


The Journal of Education, Boston, says: 

“Mr. Teall is the first scholar, so far as we 
know, who has made any exhaustive study of 
compound forms, or set forth the principles 
therein expressed. The work gives, in shape 

_W, Soupper, LL.D.. Justice Supreme Court |' ext B. Penrose, Associate Judge, Orphan’s | fF instant use, just the information needed.” 
RS sot New Jersey, writes: Court, Philadelphia, writes: Paper and Press, Philadelphia, says: 








a very interesting and instructive lesson : “T can see that ‘English Compound Words and| ‘The book is of essential importance to all 
‘one of the most perplexing studies . . . aj] * may prove of great utility in the prepar-| writers, and to proof-readers, printers, etc., it 
principle of correct arrangement, with r interpretation of written contracts, stat-| will be a boon.” 
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